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MuRAL IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


GRY HUNDRED years ago a young lawyer of Bos- 


ton gave up his practice to become secretary of the 


ever eer erry ee vate Ste tere he teee tare tt era nae 


we 


bother 


first state board of education. His name was Horace Mann. — 


He is portrayed above with the principal and the first three 
students of the first public normal school in the United 
States. He said, when giving up the law to enter educa- 
tion, “Henceforth, the next generation will be my client.” 


The Journal This Month 


N THE opposite page we present a reproduction of a 

mural that portrays the early days of education for 
teaching in America. Public education owes more than we 
can ever know to the genius and ability of Horace Mann. 
The training of teachers was always a central factor in his 
ideas and his program. So it must be in any educational 
enterprise. 

In Christian education the summer time is a unique op- 
portunity for creating the service ideal and for training in 
leadership skills. Camps for older boys and girls, summer 
conferences, summer schools—these are available today in 
increasing numbers. Especial attention is given in this issue 
to the service rendered by the International Council camps 
at Lake Geneva and at Lake Winnipesaukee. Pastors, super- 
intendents, directors of religious education, and teachers 
will find in these camps and others of a similar character the 
answer to many a vexing problem. Some thought and money 
given now to sending some young people to these camps 
would automatically solve many a next winter’s problem. 

Our front cover and a special article call attention this 
month to the united emphasis in Christian education for 
1937-38 on “Christ in the Life of the World.” The two 
pictures are from a series of ten simulated stained-glass win- 
dows to symbolize the ten projects in the United Christian 
Youth Movement, “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” The original windows were designed and painted 
on request by John T. Morgan, of the Ashland Folk 
School, Grant, Michigan. They were first used as part of 
the youth exhibit at the General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church at Columbus, Ohio, in May, 1936, 
and immediately thereafter were taken to Lakeside, Ohio, 
where they were a feature at the Christian Youth Con- 


-ference of North America. 


The ten pictures were reproduced in smaller size in the 
Journal for February, 1937, in connection with articles on 
the United Christian Youth Movement. Those on our 
cover deal with two of the important issues in the life of 
our world, peace among the nations and world comrade- 


Voluntary and Self-Chosen 
Unity 


WwW HUMAN beings seem often to walk a tight rope in 
our social relations. 

If we lean too far one way, we fall into anarchy, with its 
confusion, lawlessness, and civil strife—as in China. 

If we lean over in the opposite direction, we fall into an 
autocratic society with its loss of freedom, regimentation, and 
ruthless purpose —as in Japan. 

Anarchy has the virtues of freedom, and the evils of dis- 
union and waste. 


Autocracy has the virtues of unity and achievement, and 
the evils of suppression. ; 

In government the wise path lies between these two, the 
path of democracy. 

For democracy, after all, is merely a voluntary and self- 
chosen unity. 

It reaches in one direction for the freedom and self- 
reliance that go with anarchy, but rejects its confusion and 
ineffectiveness. 

It reaches in the opposite direction for the cohesive pur- 
pose and singleness of aim that are in autocracy, but rejects 
its ruthless suppression of the individual. 

Then, with these two indispensable values, freedom and 
unity, in its hands, democracy undertakes the difficult task 
of blending them into a workable plan of social life. It seeks 
a voluntary and self-chosen unity. 

In religion, this same struggle betaveen extremes has to be 
met. 

What are two hundred Protestant sects but the extreme 
of religious anarchy, with its weaknesses? 

What is the Catholic church but the extreme of a central- 
ized hierarchy in religion? 

And what is the cooperative movement among the 
Protestant communions but the achievement of a self-chosen 
unity ? 

In such cooperation the churches together reach for the 
value of freedom and the value of a united purpose, welding 
them into a workable plan of religious life. 


The Quadrennial Convention of 


the International Council 


HE NEXT Quadrennial Convention of the International 

Council will be held in the summer of 1938. The exact 
dates and the place will be announced in the next issue of 
the Journal. 

The purpose of the Convention is to consider the rele- 
vance of the Christian religion to the total world situation, 
with special reference to Christian education. 

The theme, as adopted by the Convention Committee, 
will be ‘“The Christian Challenge to the Modern World.” 
It is the judgment of the Convention Committee that it is 
time for Christian forces to be more on the aggressive than 
they have been in the past decade. There has been a tendency 
to talk a great deal of the challenge of the needs of the world 
to Christianity and to the Christian forces. Leading Chris- 
tian thinkers are convinced that the Christian religion has 
the basic answer to the needs of the world. Moreover, they 
believe that there is reason for calling the world to account 
for trying so many comparatively superficial cures for its ills 
instead of accepting the spirit of ideal justice, absolute truth, 
and perfect love which alone can save men from the sins 
which do so easily beset them. Therefore, it is proposed that 
the Convention program shall present to the delegates, and 


through them to North America, without dogmatism but 
with firm assurance, the challenge of the Christian religion 
to our day. 

An examination of life today reveals many trends, some 
of which seem to be in harmony with the Christian ideal 
and some of which do not. Such an examination also reveals 
many situations in family, church, community, national, 
and international life which are dwarfing personality and 
are preventing abundant living; and many other situations 
in which progress is being made toward the application of 
Christian principles to human relationships and the release 
of God’s children to the fullest development that is possible 
for them. 

The great difficulty is that the Christian message and 
challenge for our day are not being effectively presented to 
all the people. Millions are unreached, and of the millions 
who nominally are being reached by the churches and related 
agencies many are only partially accepting and acting upon 
the real meaning of the challenge which the Christian re- 
ligion contains. : 

It is proposed in the Convention to undertake to call at- 


Alone at Sea—but Not 
Alone 


A Meditation 


yay tonight, gazing across the boundless 
ocean for the first time. 

But not alone. 

For beside me at this rail stand all those who 
have looked at this sight before me. 

Primitive men who fled from such a monster 
in fear. 

Courageous spirits who, in rude crafts and in 
spite of treacherous tides and winds, risked their 
lives to conquer it. 

Discoverers who went out upon this wilderness 
not knowing whither they went. 

Poets who distilled its power and its beauty 
into words. : 

Artists who transposed it to canvas. 

Warriors who in wild combat upon it changed 
the destinies of mankind. 

He who “silent upon a peak in Darien,’ on 
the edge of the last new world, first gazed upon 
the Pacific. 

Those who, as pawns in the games of War 
and Commerce, coffined in stricken ships, found 
in its restless spirit their last long sleep. 

These come from far-off -times and distant 
places to stand with me by this rail tonight. 

) * * + 


God of the Ages, people Thou our minds al- 
ways with the spirits of those who, from every- 
where and from all times, have made each ex- 
perience of our life what it is. 


—P. R. H., July, 1936 
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tention to the major needs of our day, to present the Chris- © 
tian challenge for our day, and to present the major methods © 
and channels by which the Christian message may be made — 
effective. There will be outstanding speakers and stimulat- 
ing conferences, forums, and seminars; and it is expected 
that in a special way the Convention will utilize exhibits, - 
demonstrations, and dramatizations to convey its message 
adequately. 


OE AR a. 


Watch succeeding issues of the Journal for further in- , 


formation regarding the Convention, and especially for sug- 


gestions as to how local groups may immediately begin , 
making effective the Christian challenge to the modern ) 
world. 7} 


“Other People's Standards: 


ee of ours was visiting Mrs. Allegretti, who has 
a remarkable understanding of human nature and yet 
a simple philosophy of life. But this day Mrs. Allegretti was 
troubled. 

Her youngest daughter, Rosie, has been employed as a_ 
maid during the last few months to a woman well known 
to our friend. Rosie never intended to do housework. Her 
mother and older brothers and sisters had all worked hard 
so that she might finish a business course at high school. 
But after graduation, Rosie found that no one wished to 
hire an inexperienced stenographer. She needed to earn 
money, so she took this job of maid. Mrs. Brown, her em- 
ployer, has been president of the local missionary society ; 
has been active in various civic movements and in the peace © 
movement. Our friend was, therefore, totally unprepared 
for Mrs. Allegretti’s account. 

“My daughter Rosie, she no trained to work-a so hard © 


as Mrs. Brown want her to. She say, ‘I go to school; I 


get education; what good it do me? If I work in factory, © 
I only work eight hours a day. Now I work twelve, four- — 
teen, sixteen!’ Rosie she good girl; she want to work. But 
she want some fun like other girls she see.” 


Mrs. Brown’s oldest daughter, a fine young girl, is a :| 


leader in her college class and always on the go. ; 

“Rosie say, ‘Mrs. Brown, she want person with education : 
to tend her children, she want someone to cook and clean. — 
She give five hundred dollar to Chinese; she give one hun- — 


dred dollar to Family Welfare; why she not pay me more?’ 


I tell Rosie, she lucky to have job with nice people. But — 
Rosie say, ‘What good work, work, work, with never no — 
good time?’ What I do with Rosie?” 

And then she closed the matter with these words: “Mrs. 
Brown, she think she want to help people. But she rather 
give money to Chinese than pay to Rosie higher wages. She — 
really not want to help people, but to feel like big person 
who gives lots of money. My Rosie, she think she want more — 
pay. She really want to feel like big person too—buy grand — 
clothes, spend lots of money on good time. I tell Rosie she got 
to grow up. But Mrs. Brown, she got to grow up, too.” 

Even though many of us may never have employed a _ 
maid, it might too easily be any one of us about whom 
Mrs. Allegretti was speaking, instead of about Mrs. Brown. — 
How often we, too, have been guilty of accepting certain 
standards of living for ourselves and our family while deny- 
ing them to others; how often, while trying to serve hu- 
manity, we have overlooked our own near-at-hand offenses 
against it. 
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2A Deas Sebo AEE bedi ot Ar 


LL THE ages stood waiting for him to come; all the 
ages since have looked back to him. All the wisdom 
of antiquity, all the prophesying of the prophets, all 

‘the still, small voices and the thunderings of the ageless 
search ise God are summed up in him. This is Jesus, the 
Consummation. He is man at his noblest, the mountain peak 
of human personality, so fine and so much more than human 
that men looked into his eyes and said that he was God 
clothed in flesh. He is on a 
mountain peak, but not on a 
pedestal. Men could reach 
him, touch him, understand 
him, and even imitate him. 
The greatest boon he gave us 
was not the hope of heaven, 
but the certainty that we 
could be like him. “Be ye per- 
fect, even asI....” 

Born in a stable and reared 
in a carpenter shop, he loved 
the good earth and lowly 
folk, the shepherds and the 
fishermen and the laborers of 
earth; he spoke their tongue; 
he put his manna down 
where they could get it; he 
talked of sheep and shepherds 
and fishermen and nets and 
housewives and leaven and 
lilies and sowers sowing 
seeds. So every time we see a 
lily, we think of Easter and 
Jesus Christ. He could speak 
of tares, or weeds, and make 
men want to become tares for 
his sake. He deified the com- 
monplace, made it reek with 
God and seem to wear the 
habiliments of heaven. 

Carpenter’s son, he was a 
stranger to the schools. He 
wrote no book nor left a 
single written line behind him; yet more books have been 
written about him than about any other man. He drives 
the greatest of the scholars to their knees, in Magi-adoration. 
He puts Aristotle to the blush; he inspires Milton, Dante, 
Dickens; he shames Shakespeare; he speaks half-a-dozen 
words and makes the lords of literature cry, “I’d give my 
life to have written that.” And a Raphael and a da Vinci 
pace their studios in tears, in agony of creative effort, strug- 
gling to catch and transfer to canvas the meaning of those 

eyes, the glory of that face. 
He is said to have done many miracles on the road from 
Bethlehem to Calvary; we wonder how he did them, why, 
where, when. We are fools. His greatest miracle is that 
he has stayed so vibrantly alive these many years. What 
difference does it make whether he healed a blind man here, 


* Chatham, New Jersey. Editorial staff member of The Christian Herald. 
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THE SERMON ON THE Mount 


Jesus: The Consummation 


By Frank S, Meap* 


a leper there? In his name we have built hospitals, schools 
of medicine, leper colonies; there is Father Damien and 
that great Philadelphia surgeon who always prays before he 
operates. What matters it how he raised Lazarus? 
‘Twentieth-century Christians look upon their dead and 
say, ‘“We shall meet again.” You doubt he calmed the wild 
waves of Galilee? Have you ever let him calm a tumult in 
your heart, a tempest in your soul? How could he have 
fed the five thousand? The 
five thousand are dead and 
gone, but because he tells us 
to we feed countless thou- 
sands today, and clothe the. 
naked, and visit the poor and 
the imprisoned. Some argue 
that he is a myth, that he 
never lived at all. Even if 
that were true, what of the 
principles that he is said to 
have stood for, the axioms of 
faith that have become the 
dynamo of our progress and 
our civilization’s goal ? 

Born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pi- 
late, crucified! They nailed 
him to a criminal’s cross, be- 
tween two thieves, and 
thought they had heaped on 
his defenseless head the 
crowning calumny. They 
could not know that we 
should come to think of that 
cross as somehow holy, some- 
how untouchable, that we 
should look at his dying there 
and shout, “Glorious!” The 
cross was the consummation 
of The Life. It was the per- 
fect ending to the last chap- 
ter. It meant that to the wis- 
dom of the wise and the pre- 
dictions of the prophets he had added the crowning spectacle 
of a life which had been the proof of all their wisdom and 
prediction. Jesus lived it! He practiced what he preached 
before he preached it. His life was a thirty-year sermon on 
the text, ““With God, all things are possible.” 

Why? Why is Jesus all of this? What did he say or do 
that holds us so? What is the message he has for us? It is 
short, simple, explosive. It is this: Love God and man. Pray 
to God the Father and do as he tells you to do. Do unto 
others as . . . . Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain. .. . If a man slap your cheek, love him 
in spite of it... . Forget the law of eye for eye and tooth for 
tooth, the law of vengeance and of war, and love your 
enemy. That “just won’t work”? Gandhi has tried it, and 
Gandhi holds the fate of all India in the hollow of his hands, 


and all the armies of Britain know not what to do with him. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Christ in the Life of the World 


The Interdenominational Emphasis for the Dear 1937-38 


United States and Canada have been laying four great 
ideas upon the mind and conscience of the church. 
Three years ago it was “Christ in the Life of the Home.” 
The next year it was “The Church Presses On.” A year 
ago “Building Together a Christian Community” was their 
united purpose. 
For the coming year these three lines of united emphasis 
come to their climax in “Christ in the Life of the World.” 


Fee FOUR years the Christian education forces of the 


AN Urcent NEED 


The Christian religion is deeply involved in the forces 
that are shaping our world today. The human problems with 
which religion deals have their roots in world conditions. 
The evils which religion must handle are world-wide in 
their scope. Their causes run far down into the world’s life. 
He who would deal with them must be aware of world 
conditions, think in world terms, grapple with world facts. 
Christian leaders throughout the world are turning to this 
situation as never before. Events have forced them to. Two 
world conferences in Great Britain in 1937 and one in 
China in 1938 are expressions of this need and will guide in 
the solution of these pressing problems. 

Christian education is under an especial obligation to face 
these urgent needs. It deals with growing life and as such 
must be concerned with world issues. It, as no other insti- 
tution, is under obligation to create world-mindedness. It is 
well, therefore, that the place of Christ in the life of the 
world should have a central place in the educational pro- 
gram of all the churches. This emphasis, although chosen 
some years ago, could not have been better timed. 


PLANS FOR THE EMPHASIS 


Plans have been made for promoting this emphasis 
throughout all denominations and for taking account of it 
in local programs everywhere. 

A series of articles by active leaders in world affairs from 
at least six different nations is being supplied on a syndicate 
plan to the press of the various Protestant denominations in 
the United States and Canada. The total circulation of these 
will be very large and the number of readers still larger. 

Arrangements have been made by which leaders in local 
churches and communities can conduct a referendum among 
their people to determine what their attitudes and practices 
on world problems now are. 

Following such votes as these, many churches and com- 
munities will then rebuild their programs of work and of 
education so as to make more provision for world- 
mindedness. 

Study and discussion groups, whether growing out of such 
a referendum or not, will be held in many churches. Special 
sermons and series of sermons will be preached by ministers. 
Young people will engage in various projects that begin with 
their own friends and neighborhoods and reach out to the 
life of the world. 

Community rallies and other types of public meetings will 
be held. Many communities will make this a special part 


6 


of their program for the year. Special events, such as 
Armistice Day with its Christian Youth Peace Demonstra- 
tion, Race Relations Sunday, Goodwill Sunday, and others, 
will be used. 


THE EMPHASIS IN THE Journal 


Readers of the Journal will be kept informed in regard 
to this emphasis during the year. The September number 
will deal with the use of the emphasis in the local church; 


: 


and October, in the community. Special articles during the ~ 


year will deal with such matters as Christian education 
around the world and its contribution to the solution of 


world problems, the challenge of our present-day social — 
order to the Christian religion, and also the challenge which © 
Christianity makes to the world, the stake of the church in — 


articles will be written by some of the outstanding world © 


leaders and should be of special interest to readers of the 
Journal. They will not duplicate in any way the series of 
articles being sent on a syndicate plan to the press of the 
denominations. 

There will also be reports of what churches and com- 
munities are doing in carrying out the emphasis. 


Wuat To Do 


i 
world peace, and a world strategy for Christianity. These 


Readers of the Journal should begin to plan at once ways j 
by which they can use this emphasis in their work next year. — 


courses are chosen by the group itself should make generous 
provision for the needs and problems of the world. Adult 
classes and other groups will find this a unique opportunity 
to broaden and enrich the outlook of their members. Pastors 
can keep this in mind as they plan their sermons, mid- 
week meetings, publicity, and other features for the year. 
Superintendents of church schools and departments will 
find the worship services admirable opportunities for using 
the emphasis. Those using the worship materials in the 
Journal will find the world and its needs featured promi- 


nently at various times, although, of course, not given the © 


3 
Leaders of groups of young people where the topics | 


exclusive place. Secretaries of county and community coun- ~ 


cils will find it not too early to plan now to meet this urgent — 


need in their program for next year. 


Thus together we can all focus attention and effort upon H 
making Christ more meaningful in the life of the world. 


MaArTERIALS FoR THIS EMPHASIS 


national Council of Religious Education: 
For LEADERS oF YOUTH— 


Youth Action in Building a Warless World 
Youth Action in Christian Patriotism 

Youth Action on the Economic Problem 
Christian Youth in Missionary Action 


Each of the above pamphlets is fifteen cents a copy. 
For LEADERS OF ADULTS— 


The following materials are available from the Inter- | 
‘ 


United Christian Adult Movement—25 cents } 


Enquire also of your own denominational publisher re-— 


garding materials on this emphasis. 
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Thomas Teacher Turns a Page 


By J. Gorpon Howarp* 


HOMAS TEACHER pondered 

the situation in his boys’ class; 

older teen-age lads they were and 
“the best that can be found” he would 
have told you. 

“To develop in the boys a sense of 
purpose” was the particular question be- 
fore Thomas Teacher; and in close pursuit was another 
query, “How create a sense of outreach and camaraderie 
with other Christian young people in other groups?” 

Thomas Teacher was a youth leader of unusual resource- 
fulness, and he had searched for answers to his questions in 


whole church. 


‘various places. At the moment he was turning the pages of a 


well-known journal of religious education.” Halfway 
through the periodical it occurred to him that his investiga- 
tion had been unduly long and tedious. He was about ready 
to admit failure, something he rarely did. Perhaps his 
questions had no answers. Perhaps modern young people 
were not expected to be purposeful? Maybe the idea of 
cooperative effort by Christian youth was only an hallucina- 
tion? It was all very mysterious and very baffling. 

And then, by a motion more automatic than voluntary, 
Thomas Teacher turned to the next page of the journal 
before him. There, staring at him, was the title of an 
article which immediately aroused in him a desire to venture 
farther. 

He read and as he read his heart warmed. He found 
himself reading about a Christian young people’s movement 
with the slogan: “Christian Youth Building a New 
World!” It was exactly something like this for which he 
had been looking. 

The movement had begun in a quiet way, it seemed, and 
that explained why it had escaped Thomas Teacher’s notice 
to date. But it was gathering momentum and had moved a 
considerable distance from its starting point. A great na- 
tional assembly had been held, denominational and state 
agencies and small units had taken up the various aspects 
of the movement, and the enterprise was distinctly alive and 
moving forward. 

Thomas Teacher continued to read. And after reading 
he thought, and after thinking he acted. And here are re- 
corded some of the things he did as he carried into action 
the inspiration and purposes of America’s greatest con- 
temporary Christian youth movement. 


1. The Teacher Informed Himself 


Not content with one article on the subject, Mr. Teacher 
searched further. He wrote to the International Council of 
Religious Education, to his denominational youth education 
headquarters, to his state office of Christian education. He 
found much printed material for reading and study, and, 
to his satisfied surprise, discovered that much of the ma- 
terial was similar and along parallel lines. It pleased him 
to know that cooperation and coordination among Christian 
forces was at last more than theory. 


* Director of Young People’s Work and Leadership Training, Board of 
Christian Education of the United Brethren in Christ, Dayton, Ohio. 
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This article tells how the United 
Christian Youth Movement got 
to work in a teacher, then in his 


class of boys, and then in the 


2. He Consulted with Key-Leaders in 
His Group 


Mr. Teacher had no desire to drive his 
boys into action. He wished the members 
of the class to move in the right direction 
because of what they themselves decided. 
But he knew the importance of “‘selling”’ 
an idea to his natural leaders and letting them win the 
others by contagious enthusiasm and influence. 

Therefore he “worked on” his three or four key-fellows. 
He shared the literature he had secured, he conversed in- 
formally on various occasions, he called attention to ma- 
terial in secular journals, newspapers, and news reels when- 
ever they confirmed what religious publications affirmed re- 
garding the status of affairs in the world and youth’s re- 
sponsibility to search for a Better Way. 


3. He Planned His Weekly Lessons Accordingly 


Mr. Teacher found that it was not entirely satisfactory 
to use the ideals and purposes of ‘Christian Youth Build- 
ing a New World” as supplementary material in Sunday 
school lessons. Although he used illustrations and allusions 
drawn from the materials of the youth movement, propin- 
quity was not enough. Integration was necessary. 

Therefore, for thirteen weeks Mr. Teacher let the vari- 
ous aims, findings, projects of the Christian youth move- 
ment become his curriculum. The various elements or 
aspects considered by the class were: personal religious liv- 
ing, youth evangelism, race relations, Christian missions, 
world peace, economic justice, constructive use of leisure, the 
liquor problem, marriage and home life, patriotism for a 
Christian. 

Lessons on Sunday mornings were not the whole story. 
There were conversations at class meetings through the 
week. There were visits to nearby places exemplifying some 
of the conditions being studied. There were interviews with 
people in the community who had light to throw on ques- 
tions being scrutinized. There were periods of worship and 
private prayer when a profound sense of partnership with 
Christ was stirred, and the boys became convinced that they 
had a mission in life as they, with Christ, did their signifi- 
cant share of remaking the world. 

At the end of thirteen weeks, when the class returned to - 
the regular curriculum of the church school, innumerable 
openings occurred for the objectives and processes of the 
youth movement to be integrated easily and normally into 
the usual lessons. Having opened its eyes to the wider im- 
plications of Christianity, the class now saw new meanings 
where sight had once been dim. 


4. Sharing Discoveries with Others 


With all its new-found enthusiasm, the class found itself 
out of step with the other classes and youth groups in the 
church. Or perhaps ahead of step would be a better descrip- 
tion. The boys had become an island of enthusiasm in a 
sea of inertia. Evidently the next step was to let other young 
people’s groups share the proved values of the Christian 
youth movement. 


The president and the counselor of the young people’s so- 
ciety were extraordinarily alert and saw the possibilities of 
the movement. Other classes in time, and one at a time, 
moved into line. Soon Mr. Teacher saw the entire youth 
division of the church moving to the cadence of wider vision, 
new purposes, deepened sense of mission, and a zeal and 
earnestness touched with The Divine. 


5. Special Inspiration and Training Included 


Youth leaders in the church, including Mr. Teacher and 
his boys, soon felt their lack of skill in the face of the 
diversified demands that the movement placed upon them. 
And in spite of their utmost sincerity, their momentum had 
a tendency to lag, and at times a feeling of loneliness in 
Christian work enveloped them. 

As a remedy for these ailments and to insure a constant 
intake of spiritual vitamins, a regular diet of summer camps 
and conferences was prescribed for various leaders and other 
workers. 

All through the year a sharp eye was kept open: for 
possible training agencies. The possibilities of the Standard 
Leadership Curriculum were sampled at first and then this 
curriculum regularly used with gratifying results. 


6. What Will We Do About It? 


Early in his class procedure, Mr. Teacher opened up 
possibilities to discuss and to plan definite activities. “What 
will we do about it?” was a question never overlooked or 
avoided. Thomas Teacher knew that the last half of “edu- 
cation,” with slight transposition, spells “action,” and he 
early discovered that out of every worth-while “emotion” 
should emerge “motion.” 

In studying the race question and in considering educa- 
tion for peace, the mission boards of the church were found 
to be engaged in similar enterprises. So missionary money 
was raised with a new joy; missionary programs in the 
church school gained favor; missions lost its remoteness and 
became a part of a living present-day movement. 

The study of recreation and leisure led to the establishing 
of a hobby club in the church with regular nights set aside 
for hobby sessions. Mr. Teacher’s biggest problem in this 
case became one of knowing what to do with a considerable 
number of the older men’s class who suddenly discovered 
that the young people were having an uproariously whole- 
some time and wished to be in on the fun. 

‘The attention given in the class on proper preparation for 
home life and marriage was found too important to deal 
with exclusively, and the adjacent Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. cooperated in a county-wide series of six forums 
for young people on this highly pertinent subject. 

The race question seemed to cause the most interesting 
situation. Usually adults in the church took only passing 
notice of their youth program. But when it was noised that 
Mr. Teacher had invited a Negro minister to teach his 
class, things began to happen. Mr. Teacher was called to 
explain his uncommon conduct, and one thing led to another 
until Thomas Teacher and his boys found the importance 
of sharing their newly acquired enthusiasm not only with 
other young people, but also with parents and other oldsters 
as well. Thus, before the storm had calmed, it was dis- 
covered that building a new world is not a task which can 
be assigned to any particular age group. It must become a 
cooperative enterprise in which the rising generation and the 
reigning generation have much to share with each other. 

The upshot in this case was that the Negro minister was 


invited back to speak to a meeting of the entire church 
school. And soon, in other ways, the whole church began to 


feel the power of the enterprise, a power which seems im- _ 


possible at first, but soon becomes increasingly imperative as 
study and action go forward together: “Building a New 
World!” 

And it all started in that church when Thomas Teacher 
turned the page. 


One Community's Experience in 
Leadership Training 


By Vivian S. WATSON 


Tes Central City (Nebraska) Interdenominational 
Standard Training School was begun, as I suppose all 
religious movements or developments are, as a result of the 
felt need on the part of a group of concerned people. 

The Ministerial Alliance became interested in asking the 
denominations of the city to unite in a school, and in April, 
1926, they sponsored the first Interdenominational Standard 
Training School in Central City. 

The first school was a great success from the standpoint 
of inspiration, practical help received, enrolment, and 
finances. A request was made for a similar school in the fall. 

The time came, as the number of training schools in the 
state increased, when it became difficult to secure as teach- 
ers those we had had or others of similar positions. There 
came, too, the increased difficulty in securing sufficient funds 
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with which to pay such teachers. Then the Administration — 


Committee considered the possibility of finding competent 
and eligible teachers nearer home. Dr. R. W. Gammon, of 
Chicago, in an address at the State Convention at York, 
called this undertaking “debunking the experts,” but it seems 
to me that we only released some experts and found others 
equally talented here in our midst. A physician, a college 


teacher, high school teachers, and pastors of Central City | 


and neighboring towns have served as instructors. 


One of the outgrowths of the training school is the City 
Council of Christian Education which was organized a year | 


ago last summer. This Council supervises the training school. 
At the close of the first school, those who wished were 


given an opportunity to express their opinions. I remember — 
that one arose and said, “This has been one of the finest 
revivals I have ever attended.” That expressed my feeling — 


too, and I have felt the same about each term. There we find 
inspiration and renewed courage. We are stirred to deeper 
consecration; to greater effort and determination. And, in 
addition, we receive practical help in the means and manner 
of attaining our new or re-awakened aspirations and ideals. 

As a teacher one gets a new vision of religious education ; 
its scope, its aims, its responsibilities, and its privileges. We 
no longer merely teach the Bible, hoping and praying that 
some day our pupils will give their hearts to the Lord and 
accept Jesus as Savior. We must inculcate a love of God and 
of Jesus Christ and an appreciation for and understanding of 
his teachings that will effect changes in their everday lives 
now. We strive to “put the child in the midst” and, with the 
Bible as the chief tool, help him to discover and to choose 
now Jesus’ Way of Life. We try to help him grow in grace 
now. We try to help him develop Christlike character now. 
This broadening of aim and glimpse of enlarged respon- 
sibility bring new inspiration and new incentives. 
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A Quarter Century of 
Community Change 


By Nevin C. Harner* 


HIS is a partial account of the way in which a group 
of determined citizens of a city in Pennsylvania have 
striven to Christianize certain phases of their com- 
munity’s life over a period of almost a quarter of a century. 
The story is a thrilling one, but it is hard to catch its 
dramatic qualities-and confine them with paper and print. 


‘THE SEAMy SIDE OF A Goop City 


The city in question had a population of about fifty thou- 
sand in the year 1914. It was an old, conservative, stable 
‘community. The proportion of “foreigners” in its population 
was small. It was not excessively industrialized.-It was full 
of churches. Within its borders were an academy, a college, 
and a theological seminary. Its cultural life was on a high 
plane. The respectable citizens were proud of their city, and 
rightly so; there was much of which to be proud. The fabric 
of the community life presented an attractive pattern—on 
top. But underneath there was another side, a seamy side. 
Some of the details of this seamy side, as reported to the 
ministers of the city, were as follows: 


Forty-five houses of prostitution with a patronage of from 
3,000 to 5,000 weekly (including students in college, high 
school, and grammar school) and a weekly income of from 
$6,000 to $9,000. 

Burlesque shows each Saturday afternoon and evening in a 
local theater with an attendance of 1,200 men and boys. 

Obscene dances along the midway at the county fair (the 
count of boys at one show amounted to 150), and similar 
objectionable dances at the many traveling carnivals which 
visited the city. 

Unregulated dance-halls, at which vice-agents were fre- 
quently to be seen plying their trade. 

Seventy-two saloons in the city, and 250 more in the sur- 
rounding county. 

About fifty beer clubs in the city. One of them had 450 
members; and, on occasions, an evening attendance of as many 
as 75 to 125 prostitutes. 

A hopeless situation in the liquor license court. Time and 
.again, in the face of irrefutable evidence of violation of the 
law, the license would be either renewed or transferred, but 
not voided. 

Sixteen out of 19 polling places in saloons. 

An estimated ten thousand persons (including many boys 
and girls) patronizing slot-machines and punch-boards in 
stores, lodges, and saloons. 

Seven thousand people a week gambling in baseball pools. 

The midway at the county fair and the many traveling 
carnivals which came to the city offering additional opportuni- 
ties for gambling. 

The motion picture well on the way to being a community 
menace, with an estimated thirty per cent of the pictures con- 
ducive to immorality. 


Wuat Was Done Azsout IT? 


Ten years later, in 1924, an amazing report of achieve- 
ment was made before the assembled ministers of the com- 
munity: 

The 45 houses of prostitution had been closed 9 years pre- 


viously and kept closed, together with 20 more that had dared 
to open in the meanwhile, 
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The burlesque shows had been suppressed. 
The obscene dancing shows at the county fair and at carni- 


Ke had been stopped (4 eure were required to do 
this 


Dance-halls and parks were being supervised by a police- 


woman, who had been employed at the instance of this group 
of citizens. 

Before Prohibition, 8 hotels and 6 road-houses were closed, 
the beer club disbanded, and the proprietors of 14 other drink- 
ing places successfully prosecuted. (This was accomplished in 
part through 15 citizens watching drinking places from 10 
P.M. till 1 A.M. for two months.) 

After Prohibition, 3 proprietors of saloons had been jailed 
for violations of the es 

All slot-machines, punch- boards, and open baseball pools 
suppressed (half-a-dozen prosecutions required). 

The midway at the county fair freed from gambling and 
obscene shows (12 prosecutions required). 

Five investigations of motion pictures made by responsible 
citizens, with proper publicity given to the findings. The begin- 
ning thus made was in due time to have national reverberations. 

A curfew law enacted for the city. 


If such measures are not a step toward embodying Chris- 
tian ideals in the life of a community, what are they? But 
this is not the end of the story. The group responsible for 
these changes has remained everlastingly on the job, and is 
still working. For example, during recent years eighty 
magazines of objectionable character, which formerly re- 
leased a veritable flood of filth over the city with each new 
issue, have been suppressed. Also, a notorious link in the 
white-slave chain in the eastern states was broken with the 


aid of G-men. 
How Was Tuis DoneE? 


As always, there has been one man at the heart of it— 
a fearless, consecrated minister of a local church. Over 
twenty-five years ago he began his pastorate in this com- 
munity. Within a few months of his arrival, he realized 
that community conditions were tearing down the good life 
in his people as fast, or faster ofttimes than he could build 
it up. And so he began! His life has been in danger; his 
church and home have had to be protected by police guards; 
he has had to face disaffection within the ranks of his own 
congregation ; he declined a call to an influential theological 
professorship because it came at a moment when a local — 
battle was raging furiously; and he has continued his efforts 
in behalf of a cleaner community. 

But he has not worked alone. On November 23, 1912, 
the first meeting of a Law and Order Committee was held. 
This committee was made up of representatives from the 
local Ministerial Association, from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and from the Charity Society. In time this early 
organization became a Law and Order Society with a hun- 
dred or so members and with a governing board of twenty 
men and women. At present this board includes three 
ministers, six professors in college or seminary, four women, 
six business men, and an academy headmaster. Their stand- 
ing in the community is such that a visit or a letter from 
them cannot be readily ignored. 

(Continued on page 12) 


Some Natural Advantages in Country Life 


By James D. WyKeER* 


CITY minister will visit me this summer. He and his 

family will occupy our cabin from the middle of 

June until the middle of August. It will be his first 

extended vacation in ten years. He will enjoy a chance to see 

what has happened in this community since the churches 
federated ten years ago. 

Every one of our young visitors will be enrolled in some 
specific religious training while they are here. The family 
will arrive the same day that our vacation church school 
starts. Anne will be in the primary group and Jack will be 
with the juniors. They will find that our children use the 
new series of cooperative vacation school materials. No 
doubt they use that series in the city school. The children, 
however, will get much more out of certain courses here in 
the country. Last year when our children were following 
the course on “Finding God in the Out-of-Doors,” they 
just hopped over the fence back of the church and there 
was a wealth of material, all declaring their Maker’s praise: 
the trees, the stream, the green grass, the grasshoppers, the 
frogs, the snakes, the turtle (which they put in the glass 
bowl), the flowers, the sheep and the calves at pasture. In 
the surrounding fields were the growing crops. Now that 
our churches are federated, we have the leadership and the 
community morale to carry out some of these advanced 
methods of Christian work. 

The visiting twins will be about fourteen, just the right 
age to be in our Camp Fire and Boy Scout groups. Will 
they get as much out of being in our country organizations 
as they get out of the ones in the large city church? When 
they go to camp during the first week of July, they will 
learn to live as they never lived in the city. Those young- 
sters will have the range of a hundred-acre woods, with 
cooking along the stream, two swims a day, and opportunity 
galore to practice scouting and camp-fire lore. Their bodies 
will grow healthier and their characters more versatile 
under the influence of God’s great out-of-doors. They have 
never seen our camp, with its cabin, dining hall, camp-fire 
arena, and our holy of holies—Vesper Hill. All this has 
come to pass since the. Federated Church was formed. No 
one of the old churches could have secured the wood or 
equipped a camp or carried on Camp Fire or Scouting 
groups which would serve our entire community. I shall 
never forget the thrill that eminated from our people when 
our summer associate pastor induced the officers of our 
Disciples Church to request the unemployed men of the 
community to demolish the old horse-sheds and use the 
lumber to erect our dining hall at Camp Tohee. 

One restive boy from the city will enjoy renewing his 
boyhood acquaintances here. The boys all liked him. He will 
be in our high school camp. A coed camp, under the super- 
vision that our Federated Church gives, contributes more 
to the adjustment of the sexes during adolescence in a 
wholesome way than any other procedure which we have 
discovered. A city boy in the midst of our country group 
this year will contribute a “cosmopolitan” influence which 
will be of great value to our youngsters. In this communal 
experience of paring vegetables and washing dishes, the boy 
will get acquainted with the daily routine by which farmers 
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make a livelihood. When he helps carry water up the hill 
and pulls the cross-cut saw, he will get near to nature in 
a realistic manner. These experiences are the foundation of 
character. They contain such elements as sobriety, humility, 
industry, patience, persistence, cooperation, brotherliness. It 
is rather humiliating to us older persons to realize that possi- 
bilities similar to these lay waiting to be utilized when we 
were children, but that the denominational organization of 
religion lacked the leadership and the facilities to take 
possession together of these character treasures. 

The older daughter will get here in time for the young 
people’s camp the first of August. Her work in-the indus- 
trial girls’ division of the Y.W.C.A. has taught her much 
about suffering humanity. Her courage has made her valu- 
able to organized labor in the hosiery mills. Does she know 
the farmer’s plight? Will she understand our farm youth 
who have attended folk schools and know about farm co- 
operatives? Asa result, both sides will learn much about our 
economic system and the persons and groups controlling it. 
She needs to learn from the out-of-doors. Her urban God 
will take on new proportions at camp. The half hour of 
bird study every morning, the knowledge about the differ- — 
ent trees, the lessons in the flowers will be adult education 
that is not found around the hosiery mills. We were happy 
last summer when our visiting naturalist pointed out to us 
the red, the black, and the white oak, all in our own camp. 
Our visitor, himself, may discover some neglected boyhood 
knowledge which will help him to be a better city preacher. | 

The women will take our friend’s wife to camp with 
them the last week of their vacation. No doubt she will 
direct a mission study of women in every land. Her group 
will probably be a little more receptive and more apprecia- 
tive than she is accustomed to. She will need to make her 
own adjustments with these democratic, fun-loving, tired — 
farm women. Will she don a bathing suit and plunge into 
the muddy swimming hole when there is no provision for 
a bath upon her return to camp? Can she acquire the re- 
spect of the farm women by rising at 6:30 and using the 
dishcloth with grace? If she does, she will add inspiration 
to the worship on Vesper Hill. Perhaps this week of ex- 
perience will raise this question in her mind: Is it psycho- 
logically and spiritually -possible for people who do not 
habitually share in some way in the toil and dirt of the masses 
to cultivate religion? Discouraged as she is with trying to 
strike fire in the lives of some of the more sophisticated p 
city women, she will get a thrill out of counseling with -_ 
these farm women! 4 

No doubt the one activity to take our visitors by surprise 
is our recreation. When my brother minister was a boy, 
singing games were regarded as a sin. We had to sneak off 
to play them. Since the churches have federated, the church 
has secured leadership that understands creative recreation. 
One who plays singing games must practice giving up, ac- 
cepting the unsought, release of self, group discipline, 
democracy, and cooperation. Will the city young folk who 
engage in commercial recreation learn that homemade 
recreation is worth more, costs less, and lasts longer? They 
will observe that, during the last five years, the centralized 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Around Home 


By RutH Hannau CHALFanr* 


HERE do the millers live? Tell me! Where is 

their bug-house?” ‘This question, so important to 

the three-year-old who asked it, proved to be 
equally interesting to the family. It became the theme for a 
lively conversation and for inquiry. It might have been 
ignored by those who were accustomed to seeing millers fly 
through open screens summer after summer, but the child’s 
wonder was too sincere to be lightly turned aside. ‘Where 
is. the miller’s bug-house ?” 

Conversation around home is one of those happy family 
customs which we do not always study and bring to the 
highest possible place. We are so close to it, so much a 
part of it, that sometimes we lose sight of its real oppor- 
tunities. We even allow it to become a commonplace thing, 
and make ourselves poor in that wherein we might be rich. 

Are you so fortunate as to live in a home where there are 
-people of all ages, from babies up to those of great age? 
Do you appreciate what a variety of interests come to light 
every day in such a group? Many homes have but half a 
life span represented. You may find that the members of 
one family of neighbors are all under thirty years of age, 
while those in another family are over seventy years. What 
a difference there must be in their daily conversations. Then 
there is yet a third family perhaps between thirty and 
seventy. What are the things about which they talk? 

“Inform yourself about the origin and history of at least 
one thing in your home each week.” ‘This was the gist of a 
recent radio talk, given for the purpose of aiding conversa- 
tion among women at afternoon teas. It was offered as a 
means of turning thoughts away from a prolonged discus- 
sion of weather, clothes, food, or personalities, and making 
the afternoon really worth while. The suggestion might 
well be used for a family’s benefit. 

If someone with a noiseless typewriter were hidden in 
your home for a week to record the conversations, even at 
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meals, would you be proud of the result? Would it bristle 
with enthusiasm, or be dull and stupid? Would it be in- 
forming or useless? Would it be completely trustful or a 
little suspicious—this thing that might have been so beauti- 
ful? 

“T noticed an interesting account of John Burns in the 
last book I read on the Battle of Gettysburg,” said Father 
one day. 

“Was he the civilian whose statue we saw on our way into 
the town?” I asked. 

“Yes—a very loyal man; and do you remember . . .?” 

We did remember, and we were ready for another of 
those fascinating conversations on the historical incident 
which brought freedom to a slave race. No one but Father 
knew the details, and none but he could have supervised 
the turning of a large sheet of muslin into the famous bat- 
tlefield itself. We could put the trees in the peach orchard 
and show the wheat field, but he held the parts together 
in one important whole. 

How easy it would be to end such conversations al- 
most before their beginning, by lack of interest. Yet world- 
wide topics follow those of national interest and a meal time 
is never long enough to complete these discussions. How 
wasted is the hour that allows a family to leave the table 
without being mentally as well as physically refreshed. 
When minds in a group are keen and alert, they fly to 
attention with even the simplest statement. They see the 
possible development lurking in a homely thought. It is a 
kind of happy habit that can be attained by any one, and 
that makes for joy among people living together. 

“T felt sorry for you today, yet I didn’t know what to do,” 
said a religious educator, not long ago, to a visiting friend. 
“We talked ‘shop’ throughout the dinner hour and it must 
have been boring to you.” In many ways it seemed ideal for 
a number of folk working together to live together also. But 
it was really the visitor who felt a little touch of pity for 
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those who, for the time being at least, were constantly 
tempted to talk “shop” at their meals. Where were the 
thoughts that a mother or father always contribute? Where 
was the instant awareness of little children? 

For most of us, there are years at a time when we must 
live other than in family groups. There are college years 
and years of professional work away from home. These 
years are rich in new experiences and in the making of 
friendships. They hold intense and broadening opportunities 
for conversation with people of widely diverse interests. 
Yet through them all we must somehow hold to the balance 
of family groups. We must instil appreciation for it in 
those with whom we work, even though we ourselves must 
forego it for a time. 

“Your home life is so invigorating; it makes up in a 
large way for your having no work. In my home we seem 
to have so little in common that I just couldn’t endure to 
be without a job.’ What a tragic thing for any one to have 
to say about his own family’s life. Was it really less inter- 
esting, as far as individuals were concerned, or did these 
individuals fail in their responsibilities toward their com- 
mon life? Sharing must always remain a basic principle of 
happy homes. Spirits need the obligations and privileges of 
family conversations—the leavening of equality in the ex- 
pressed thought of youth and age. 

What greater service could we give to those around us 
than to arouse in them an alertness to the heritage of these 
family conversations. They range from the gay to the seri- 
ous, from fairies to heavy drama, from the simplest home 
activity to the most highly organized industry and. profes- 
sion, from homely hobbies to the highest cultural art, and 
from superstition to religion. Everything seems to come 
within the scope of a normal family’s discussions. 

“How do you find time to go so many places when you 
are in school all day and have only your evenings at home?” 
a young school teacher was asked. 

“Oh, I couldn’t spend an evening home for anything. 
There is nothing to do, nothing to talk about.” Such an 
answer was surprising to those of us who knew her outside 
of home and believed that she must always be the same 
vividly alive person. 

It may seem that this whole subject is a casual thing— 
that topics always just happen to be, and that we pick them 
up and enlarge upon them. In many cases this is true, but 
there are two definite aids to our group discussions at home. 
We must be quick to turn any unworthy or unprofitable 
topics into different channels. We must also be willing to 
prepare definite contributions. The latter may consist of 
paying closer attention to the signs which nature is posting 
all along our way to school or to work. It may be clipping a 
newspaper editorial, or listening to some radio program with 
the purpose of reporting on it. If we carry something of 
special interest to each meeting of our family group, we will 
surely leave with a feeling that it was a worth-while 
meeting. : ; 

Happy evenings in the living room and happy meal hours 
are essential to the freedom out of which come the family’s 
conversations with God. In these, as in others, there can 
be a wholeness only when they are composite expressions 
of childhood, youth, and age. Simplicity and power go hand 
in hand. 

“God has been in his storage room all day. His hands are 
so dirty and I know he is too tired to listen to me talking. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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A Quarter Century of Community Change 
(Continued from page 9) 


These men and women—and their predecessors—have 
been willing to soil their own hands in order that the com- 
munity might be made cleaner. They have stood ready to 
make unpleasant investigations, to appear in court as wit- 
nesses, to sign their names to open letters, and, in general, 
to identify themselves with a cause which was frequently 
unpopular. The sponsorship of the work by people of this 
caliber has been largely responsible for its record of suc- 
cess. ‘ 

Sometimes ready cooperation has been received from local 
officials. District attorneys have argued the Society’s cases 
in court. Upon the presentation of sufficient evidence, they — 
have sent out letters under their official letterheads to news 
dealers, warning them against the sale of such and such 
magazines. Mayors have issued official warnings to proprie- 
tors of local theaters, and have sent their police officers to 
raid and make arrests. Not all district attorneys and all 
mayors during the past twenty-five years have done this. 
City administrations have varied widely in their eagerness 
to enforce the law when violations have been brought to 
their attention. 

One of the basic principles of procedure has been to get 
the facts first—absolutely reliable evidence which can be 
supported in court if necessary. Hearsay, chance observation, 
and supposition are not enough. For this work of fact- 
finding, the Law and Order Society has employed for some — 
time a full-time agent, whose sturdy figure is all too omni-- 
present for certain denizens of the city. On several occasions” 
during the twenty-five years of coping with the vice traffic, 
expert professional investigators have been imported from 
the outside to make thorough-going surveys in order that 
the situation might be kept fully in hand and unbiased in- 
formation secured. ; 


Wuart Is THE RESULT? 


The result, in a word, is that young people in this par- 
ticular city have a better chance of growing into decent 
manhood and womanhood than do the youth of neighboring 
cities of the same size. ] 

The effects of this work have spread far beyond the con- 
fines of this one community. Many, other communities have 
been stimulated by this example to institute similar work 
within their own borders. The central figure in this story, | 
the minister referred to above, has probably had as much 
to do with the campaign: for better motion pictures as any 
other man in America. 

The men and women of the Law and Order Society are 
not blind to the limitations of their work. They know full 
well that it is not enough to curb evil ways of spending 
leisure time, if good ways are not provided. They are aware — 
that there are other ills of society besides gambling and vice 
and intoxication, and in other connections many of them are 
active on behalf of world peace and industrial justice. They 
would not claim that the work of the Law and Order 
Society is all-sufficient. They do feel, however, that it is” 
sorely needed. 4 

One of the chief discouragements during the past twenty- 
five years has been the reluctance of the churches of the 
city as churches to identify themselves with this work. Is it 
not the part of a Good Shepherd to be concerned about the 
pasture in which the sheep feed ? 
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Must the Sunday School Go? 


By THomas ALFRED Tripp* 


This is the. last in the series of four articles showing how 
one church restudied its total program and made significant 
changes based upon its own sense of need. The articles were 
written while the author was pastor of the church discussed. 


OUR Sunday school movement is ruining my 

church,” cried a pastor to a religious educational 

worker whe was leading a recent conference in an 
eastern state. 

“How can we get our Sunday school pupils to stay for 
the church services?” asks another minister. “Our school is 
weaning our children and young people from the church 
and religion.” 

A board of deacons in a New England village has decided 
to do away with the Sunday school of their parish because 
none of the pupils ever joined the church or attended its 
services. 

“We need a church and only a church,” wrote Professor 
T. G. Soares a few years ago. Since that time many religious 
leaders have come to a similar conclusion. Facing the prob- 
lem of the ever-widening chasm between the Sunday school, 
on the one hand, and the church as a whole, on the other, 
they have become increasingly aware of the difficulties inher- 
ent in such a condition. 

There is a tendency to try various kinds of experiments 
at unifying the educational and other features of the local 
church program, ranging in type from the make-shift “uni- 
fied service” to the completely “graded church.” 

Certain warnings have become necessary. Amid all this 
discussion and experimentation there is a great danger of 
giving undue importance to the mere problems of organiza- 
tion. However serious the break between the “Sunday 
school” and the “church,” that problem is not nearly so 
fundamental as, for example, the chasm between the Chris- 
tian ideal for society and the actual social conditions of 
today. It would be nothing short of a major tragedy if, just 
at this point in the social and economic crisis, the church 
should involve itself too deeply in a discussion of issues 
involving internal reorganization and techniques. Such a 
prospect recalls the spectacle of the church hotly debating 
the theory of organic evolution and the doctrine of virgin 
birth while the nations plunged headlong into the World 
War. 

As a second warning, it should be stated that no one form 
of organization and program can be expected to be uni- 
versally adequate to meet the needs of all churches. Stereo- 
typed “model plans” should be strictly avoided. Rather, 
procedures should be sought whereby local churches can 
successfully develop their own individually adapted organi- 
zations and programs. 

The final caution is that care must be taken lest the 
invaluable results and experiences, accumulated during a 
century of religious educational progress, be lost in the 
transition. Proposals to “abolish the Sunday school,” with- 
out having first provided constructively for its successor, 


* Associate Director, Town and Country .Department for the Church 
Extension Boards of the Congregational and Christian Churches, New 
York City. Formerly, Pastor of the Congregational Church, Mystic, Conn. 
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place us in danger of doing so. Evolution, rather than revo- 
lution, is needed. Schemes to dump all age groups into 
ungraded experiences of “unified worship services” threaten 
to violate some of the principal tenets of religious education. 
The desire for an easy wholesale method, the thrill of num- 
bers and mass movements, or the egoistic preaching-complex 
of some pastors are likely to lead us astray with undue haste 
into superficial solutions if we do not beware. 

How, then, can churches heal the breach between the 
“Sunday school” and the ‘“‘church” and hold their pupils 
for the church and religion? In a church where we have 
been trying, during the past four years, to solve a rather 
acute problem of this kind by developing a unified graded 
church, we have come to certain conclusions about the an- 
swer to this question. We feel that, in the immediate future, 
improvement may be expected to take place on at least three 
levels. 

The Sunday School Level. All churches have not been 
equally affected by the modern temper. Isolation, homo- 
geneous grouping, and other conditions may be the causes 
preventing changes in their situations. Thus, the Sunday 
school still works as well as it ever did in many, if not most, 
churches. Those churches will not be likely, or even wise, 
to seek a change until they become conscious of some inade- 
quacy of their present arrangement. 

In many churches, improvement within the Sunday school 
is the best that can be expected or desired. Helpful changes 
may often be made in such situations. The educational proc- 
ess, conducted in a spirit of understanding and goodwill, 
can solve many problems effectively at the point of teacher- 
pupil and pastor-leader relationships, regardless of organi- 
zational set-up. Good teaching is the key to success in any 
kind of educational situation. Leadership education will be 
a most effective emphasis on this, as well as on other levels. 
Sunday school teachers can do much to develop loyalty to 
and participation in the church. Friendly counsel between 
the church officers and the Sunday school faculty can work 
wonders. 

Most churches should not give up their Sunday school. 
They should courageously improve and use it. 

The Correlation Level. For many years religious educa- 
tors have struggled with this phase. Councils for age groups, 
committees on religious education, and other types of organi- 
zation have been used to correlate the various educational © 
agencies in the local church. These have been more or less 
helpful. Usually the Sunday school dominates the situation. 
Each agency goes on very much in the same channels as 
before, but frequently the correlating group is successful 
in limited spheres. It may lead to cooperative planning in 
specific activities—such as, recreation, curriculum building, 
and the like—or it may be effective in at least one age 
group, usually the young people’s. Seldom is there a vital 
integration of curriculum, although there may be, and less 
often does it affect the problem of disunity between the 
educational work and the church as a whole. 

Various catch phrases, such as “church school,” “integra- 
tion,” and the like, have been tried in an effort to popularize 
the correlation movement and to create a psychological set- 
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The Summer Camp 
Trains Leadership! 
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What Are the Facts? 


Concerning ‘Juvenile Delinquency 


HE JUVENILE delinquent is a potential criminal! 

More and more communities and individuals are real- 

izing the truth of that startling statement, and, what 
is even more important, are taking definite steps to remedy 
the situation. New Jersey, for example, has been making 
some very definite gains in its venture in justice, because 
of the vital interest of the mayor of Jersey City in this 
problem. As a result, the number of children in the Jersey 
City area sent to correctional institutions has decreased 
from 600 six years ago to 36 last year. What this com- 
munity has done, other areas may do. 

We may well ask just how widespread juvenile delin- 
quency is. Answers to this question will be found in the 
statistics which follow. These are taken from a recent pub- 
lication’ of the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Part One of this pamphlet is based on 
juvenile-court reports furnished by individual courts and 
by state departments dealing with juvenile-court and pro- 
bation work; Part Two gives information, compiled by 
the Bureau of Prisons of the United States Department 
of Justice, concerning juveniles under nineteen years of age 
who violated Federal laws. 

The first table? °**°” will provide a background picture 
for the information which follows. 


TABLE | 
Population Population | Per cent | Number 
f th of areas of popu- of States 
Year bi ie served by lation of | courts repre- 
nited , . 
ayes courts United report. sented 
reporting® States ing 
1927 | 118,196,785 | 17,439,000 14.8 43 16 
1928 | 119,861,607 | 20,685,200 life 65 17 
1929 | 121,526,429 | 22,275,900 18.3 96 21 
1930 | 123,091,000 | 24,967,100 20.3 92 24 
1931 | 124,113,000 | 27,809,700 22.4 169 24 
1932 | 124,974,000 | 34,392,100 Qo 267 25 
1933 | 125,770,000 | 38,015,800 30.2 284 27 
1934 | 126,626,000 | 37,170,600 29.4 334 26 


® Estimated as of July 1. 
> Includes the District of Columbia. 


The table’ °***” which follows gives for the same period, 
from 1927 through 1934, information concerning the num- 
ber of various types of cases reported by the courts each 
year. ; 

It will be noted that each year there has been an increase 
in the number of courts reporting, which may in part ac- 
count for the steady increase in the number of cases re- 
ported. When one realizes, for example, that the figures 
given for 1934 in the last line in the second table are for 
areas which represent but 29.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, one realizes the seriousness of this 
problem. 

The next question to consider might well be the age 
range of this vast number of delinquents who have come 

* Juvenile-Court Statistics for the Year Ended December 31, 1934 and 


Federal Juvenile Offenders for the Year Ended June 30, 1935. Publication 
No. 235, 1937. 
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TABLE II 
Cases Reported 
Me aa Children 
Year of f Depend- discharged| Special 
F cours Total Delin- ie Gee: from | proceed- 
reporting quency and super- ings® 
neglect Witan 
1927 43 49,562 | 30,363 | 12,552 | 6,647 — 
1928 65 65,600 | 38,882 | 16,289 | 10,429 — 
1929 96 75,610 | 46,312 | 18,805 | 10,493 — 
1930 92 82,963 | 53,757 | 20,711 | 7,562» 933 
1931 169 100,669 | 59,880 | 22,317 | 17,356 | 1,116 
1932 267 108,417 | 65,274 | 23,235 | 18,737 | 1,171 
1933 284 107,764 | 68,039 | 21,605 | 16,928 | 1,192 
1934 334 107,790 | 66,651 | 22,499 | 17,490 | 1,150 


8 Special-proceedings cases were not reported prior to 1930. They include 
cases of petitions for commitment of feeble-minded children, adoption cases, 
controversies regarding custody of a child, children held as material witnesses, 
and certain other types. 5 

b Exclusive of New York City, for which a complete report was not avail- 
able. 


in contact with the courts. The data given in the third 
tablet °***° are gathered from the reports of 291 (284 
reporting boys’ cases; and 256, girls’ cases) of the 334 
courts reporting for the year 1934. It should be noted 
that the largest number of cases concern juveniles fourteen 
and fifteen years of age. 


TABLE III 


Age of child 
when referred 


Delinquency cases 


to court Boys Girls 
Under 10 years 3,088 370 
10 years 3,144 264 
11 years 4,082 348 
12 years 6,169 621 
13 years 7,968 1,066 
14 years 11,097 1,899 
15 years 12,039 2,421 
16 years 6,481 1,399 
17 years 2,954 732 
18 years and over 214 83 
Not reported 181 31 
Total cases 57,417 9,234 


Of the 334 courts reporting for the year 1934, 291 (284° 


reporting boys’ cases; and 256, girls’ cases) indicate the 
reasons, in fourth table, for reference to court of boys and 
girls dealt with in delinquency cases handled by them.* °*** “” 

That the delinquency rates for both Negro boys and girls 
is notably higher than those for white children of the same 
sex is shown in the fifth tablet °** ” The rates given 
are per 10,000 white and Negro boys and girls of juvenile- 
court age dealt with by courts, serving areas with 100,000 
or more total population and 10,000 or more Negro popu- 
lation,? which have reported throughout the periods specified. 

And now for a brief survey of the report of the United 


* According to the 1930 census. 
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TABLE IV 


Delinquency cases 
Reason for Boys Girls 
reference 
to court Total Per cent Per cent 
Number | distribu- | Number | distribu- 
tion tion 
Automobile stealing | 1,556 | 1,549 3 7 = 
Burglary or unlawful 
entry 8,052 | 7,974 14 78 1 
Hold-up 396 388 1 8 S 
Other stealing 18,459 | 17,478 31 981 11 
Act of carelessness or 
mischief 15,756 | 14,875 26 881 10 
Traffic violation 1,883 1,809 3 74 1h 
Truancy "4538835 2,834 5 1,001 11 
Running away 4,658 | 3,184 6 1,474 16 
Ungovernable 6,165 | 3,573 6 2,592 28 
Sex offense 2,525 928 2 1,597 17 
Injury to person 1,550 1,336 2 214 2 
. Use, possession, or 
sale of liquor or 
drugs 434 319 1 115 
Other reason 961 853 1 108 1 
Reason not reported 421 317 —_— 104 = 
Total cases 66,651 | 57,417 9,234 
® Less than I per cent. 
TABLE V 


Fuvenile-delinquency rate® 


14 courts reporting, 1927-34 | I9 courts reporting, 1920-34 


Year 
Boys Girls> Boys Girls 

White \ Negro | White| Negro| White| Negro| White| Negro 
1927 139 | 566] 23 141 
1928 US Zee O smn 20 135 — —|— = 

. 1929 159 614 PH 139 149 $15 29 128 

1930 161 | 604] 27 135 | 148 | S02] 28 130 
1931 148 | 575 | 22 125 | 136} 475} 23 118 
1932 138 | 559} 18 17 em 1264 leet OT Na20 104 
1933 TS2p OOS NLT, UGE DAL Aa aes} 101 
1934 119 | 612] 18 1200) Lite ote | 20 113 


® Rates are based on population estimated as of July 1 of each year except 
1934; no estimate for 1934 is available, and the rates for this year are based 
on the estimate as of July 1, 1933. 
> Only 13 courts reported girls’ cases. 


States Bureau of Prisons. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935, 2,219 new cases, having to do with juvenile of- 
fenders under nineteen years of age, were brought to the 
attention of United States probation officers in Puerto Rico 
and in the 72 Federal judicial districts in the 48 states in 
which United States probation officers were on duty during 
the year. These 72 districts represent 91 per cent of the 
population of the 48 states. Among the facts revealed by 
the figures compiled in this study are the following: 


1. That a larger number of juveniles violated Federal laws 
and were brought to the attention of Federal authorities in 
the year ended June 30, 1935, than in the previous year; a 
larger number of offenders were received in jails to be held 
pending trial in 1935 than in 1934; a larger number were 
placed on probation; and a larger number were received under 
sentence in jails and in Federal institutions.1 (P48 106) 

2. The increase in the number of offenses appeared among 
juveniles of each age. The figures suggest, however, that the 
increases were somewhat larger among juveniles under seven- 
teen years than among juveniles of seventeen and eighteen 
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years. Juveniles seventeen and eighteen years of age, however, 
comprised, as in previous years, the great majority of Federal 
juvenile offenders. (pase 106) 

The problem becomes even more serious when we realize 
that the juvenile delinquent is a potential criminal. 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


1. What is the situation with respect to juvenile de- 
linquency in your community? Has there been any decrease 
in this during the past few years? 

2. In what ways are character building agencies or groups 
helping to solve this problem in your area? What may your 
group do to assist? 

3. What provision is made for leisure-time activities in 
your community which would interest juveniles? What 
further steps may be taken along this line? 


Observe Religious Education Week 


Re Day was for many years an annual feature in 
many Sunday schools. It was an occasion for bringing 
everyone back to the school after the summer absences and 
getting a good start for the new church year. It had many 
values, but it was quite often centered too largely upon 
numbers. It is still widely observed. 

In recent years it has been replaced in many churches 
by Religious Education Week. his week was first ob- 
served in 1930 on the recommendation of the International 
Council. It was held to cover the week between the last 
Sunday of September and the first Sunday of October. It 
thus included the Sunday most widely used as Rally Day. 
The purpose of the week was defined as that of “develop- 
ing in the home, in the church, and in the community an 
increasing consciousness of the importance of Christian re- 
ligious education in our day, and of leading these agencies 
to face their responsibilities for providing an adequate pro- 
gram for everyone.” 

The first use of this observance was, frankly, somewhat 
experimental. No one could be sure how churches would 
respond to such a plan. The results were so good and the 
idea was carried out so widely that, by action of the Coun- 
cil, the week has been set aside each year since for this 
purpose. It is accepted and promoted rather widely by the 
various agencies that are members of the Council. There- 
fore, both on the basis of official action and of valuable 
experience it can be strongly commended to all. 

The regular dates for this year will be September 26 
to October 2, 1937. 

A bulletin entitled Religious Education Week has been 
published by the International Council and can be secured 
for ten cents. It contains reports of actual typical obsery-. 
ances and separate sections for carrying out the observance 
in the local church, in the home, and in the community. 

So many readers keep their Journals on file that we are 
listing the following articles from previous issues: 

“Religious Education Week in the Small Church,” June, 


1931. 

“Leadership Training through Religious Education Week,” 
July, 1931. 

“Religious Education Week in Church and Community,” 


July, 1936. 
“Religious Education Week as Celebration” and “Making 
the Most of Religious Education Week,’ September, 1936. 


Pastors, superintendents, directors, secretaries in county 
and community councils will find this a good time of the 
year in which to lay plans for Religious Education Week. 
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Service of Commemoration 
For Use at the Close of a Youth Conference or Other Gathering 


times in the closing few minutes of county young 

people’s conferences when the general theme has been 
“Sharing Our Experiences of Jesus.” It grew out of an ex- 
perience in working out such a service at Camp Kanesatake, 
Spruce Creek, Pennsylvania, and out of a similar portrayal 
indoors at Lake-o-Meadows, Pennsylvania. It is intended to 
portray the last three days in the life of Our Lord, his 
death and resurrection. 

The following suggestions should be kept in mind for the 
use of the service. 

At the conclusion of the final address in the conference, 
the speaker or the conference director will take his place 
in the front pew of the church. The holy table has been 
set as though for communion. The conference delegates have 
been asked to sit well forward in the church. There should 
be no person in the pulpit or chancel. Attention should cen- 
ter in the holy table. The entire service is carried without 
any actual partaking of the communion elements. 

The people needed are: A reader; a girl with a sweet, 
clear voice to sing “Into the Woods My Master Went”; 
a boy with a good baritone voice to sing “Were You There 
When They Crucified My Lord?”’; a second reader, a man, 
someone much respected by the group, who will read the 
words of our Lord in the garden. The singing is more effec- 
tive if not accompanied. The singers should be hidden or 
may sit in the front pew with the readers, if desired. 

It will help if, at some previous time, the reader ex- 
plains briefly the whole procedure to the entire group and 
has them find the hymn, “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today,” 
before the beginning of the portrayal. 

The whole should be done very simply. The holy table 
is the center all the way through. All participants—the 
two readers, the two singers, and the organist—should ef- 
face themselves completely, but all must be done in a clear, 
compelling tone of voice. 


Ts following service has been given a number of 


First Reaper: May we sit quietly for a few moments—in 
sincere personal meditation. 

“On the night in which he was betrayed, Jesus took bread 
and brake it and gave it to his disciples, saying: Take, eat, 
this is my Body, which is given for you, do this as oft as ye 
shall eat it, in remembrance of me.” 

(The group sits quietly—one minute is long enough.) 

First Reaper: “Likewise, after supper, he took the cup and 
when he had given thanks he gave it to them, saying: Drink 
ye all of this, for this is my Blood of the new covenant, do 
this as oft as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of me.” 

(A moment of quietness. Then the LEADER starts, without 
accompaniment, just the first verse of “Break Thou the 
Bread of Life, Dear Lord to Me.’ The group joins in the 
singing.) ; 


First Reaper: “And after they had sung a hymn, they went 


out into-the Mount of Olives.” 
SoLo (by the Girt): First verse of “Into the Woods My Mas- 
ter Went” 

(The First READER reads the narrative in Matthew 26: 
26-46 inclusive and the SECOND REApER reads the words of 
Our Lord in the same passage, responsively.) 

Soto (by the Girt): Second verse of “Into the Woods My 
Master Went” 

First REApER (speaking slowly): “Then came Judas ... and 
going up to Jesus said: Hail Master ... and kissed him. 
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“Then they led Jesus away to be tried . . . before Caiaphas 
. .. before Pilate . . . before Herod . .. and again to 
Pilate’s house. And Pilate sought in every way to release 
him. Finally Pilate said to the mob: Whom will ye that I 
release unto you, this Man... or Barabbas? Now Barabbas 
was a robber. And they cried: Barabbas! Then said Pilate 
unto them: What shall I do then with Jesus, who is called 
the Christ? ... and they cried: Crucify him! Crucify him! 
So Pilate gave him over to the soldiers and they, after mock- 
ing him, led him away and crucified him between two thieves 
and as he hung there he said: Father forgive them for they 
know not what they do... and again: Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

Soto (by the Boy): “Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord?” using that verse and “Were you there when 
they nailed him to the tree?” and “Were you there when 
they laid him in the tomb?” 

First Reaper: “And when it was the first day of the week, 
very early in the morning, Mary Magdalene and Mary the 
mother of James and the. other women came unto the tomb 
at the rising.of the sun. And they said: Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the tomb? And when_they 
looked they saw that the stone was rolled away .. . and 
behold a vision of angels which said unto them: Ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth. He is not here. He is risen! The Lord 
is risen indeed!” ; 

(At this last word the entire group rises and sings with the 
full organ: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today, Alleluia!” 
They sing the entire hymn and the “Amen,” and then stand 
quietly for the benediction.) 

First Reaper: “The God of Peace who brought again from 
the dead our Lord, Jesus Christ, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work, © 
working in you that which is well pleasing in his sight, 
through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 


Some Natural Advantages in Country Life 


(Continued from page 10) 


school and the Federated Church have so directed the life 
of the community that the local commercial dance hall has 
been unsuccessful under every proprietor. Moreover, the 
people went to the polls a year ago last fall and voted out 
of the township all liquor, including beer. 

Probably the most obvious change to be observed is the 
rebuilt Federated Church plant in place of four preaching 
buildings as formerly. The community now has a Parish 
House, the Disciples’ building, which serves for dinners, 
recreation, women’s meetings, Scout meetings, educational 
events, and the like. Another building, Presbyterian, has ~ 
been changed completely. A row of Sunday school rooms has 
been erected on the rear and a chancel with a choir room 
and a pastor’s study have been erected on the front. The 
chancel and the redecoration of the interior of the audi- 
torium have transformed the old Meeting House into a 
modern place of worship. Since the federation was formed, 
the Sunday school has met in the centralized school building. 
This makes possible the unified service for the young people 
and adults and the expanded session for the children. The 
vacation school will use these quarters during June. 

These are some of the changes that have come to our com- 
munity through having a Federated Church. 
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The Summer Camp Trains Leadership 
(Continued from page 15) 


greatest experience in school or college comes when they are 
singled out from the crowd to receive some word of com- 
mendation or recognition. So is it in the church. They are 
anxious for the church to take a personal interest in them. 
They would like the minister or the director of religious 
education or superintendent to say, ‘““We have noticed your 
interest in the work of the church, and wish you to know 
that we appreciate it. We would like you to be one of our 
representatives at a summer camp. We cannot pay all of 
your expenses, but we can pay part of them.” The morale 
of any young person will be raised when such a personal 
interest is shown by those who are in charge. 

A great many churches help the young people financially. 
One church in New York has a summer conference fund 
which amounts to several hundred dollars. They pay half 
the expenses of the young persons who attend summer con- 
ferences. The young people look forward to this experience 
and consider it a real honor when they are selected to go. 
The fund is raised by contributions from the various organi- 
zations of the church: such as, the church school, the young 
people’s societies, the missionary societies, the Bible classes, 
and the like. A committee is appointed by the officials to 
select the young people and the conferences. They meet with 
the delegates before they go in the summer and when they 
return. An evening service is designated as conference night 
and: several campers tell of their experiences, not in terms 
of what they did at such and such an hour during the day, 
but of what religious insight and faith had come to them. 
After hearing such testimonies, no one doubts the value of 
camp. Would not an investment of a few dollars to send a 
young person to camp yield far higher returns than the 
same money used in a host of other ways around the church? 

‘There are many denominational and state council camps, 
conferences, or institutes. Information concerning the loca- 
tion of a camp near you may be obtained from your denom- 
inational board or state council. The older young people 
in a church who have attended conferences before should 
enrol in a camp of the International Council. Many new 
campers will also desire to do so. The curriculum at an 
International Council camp covers four years. At that time 
if the requirements are met, a diploma is granted. Every 
summer the graduates leave the camps at Lake Geneva and 
Lake Winnipesaukee to assume leadership responsibility 
in local religious work. However, all the campers who at- 
tend cannot spend the full four years, so some come for 
one or two summers. Whatever time is spent, whether one 
year or four, the value of the experience is reflected in the 
life of the camper. This is the testimony of campers, pas- 
tors, and parents. 

Will your church be represented at one of these camps? 
The age for campers is eighteen to twenty-five. The board 
and room is $17.50. The registration fee is $5.00. The dates 
are— 

LAKE GENEVA YOUTH CAMp—August 16-28 

Lake WINNIPESAUKEE GIRLS’ CAMp—August 9-21 

LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE Boys’ CAMp—August 23-Sep- 

tember 4 

For further information, write to your denominational 
board, to your state or local council, or to Ivan M. Gould, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Please men- 
tion the Journal when you write. 
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These Are Tomorrow’s 
Leaders 


Will they seek to solve social, economic, and 
moral problems in keeping with Jesus’ teachings? 


Will the world be a better place because of their 
influence? 


On pages 20 and 21 you will read how the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education strives 
to answer these questions in the lives of several 
hundred young men and young women every sum- 
mer, through youth camps at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, and at Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. 


From these camps come the stimulus and lead- 
ership for similar activity in denominational groups. 


Ministers and laymen—business men, Sunday 
school leaders, educators—all who are interested in 
a united Christian youth program—can render no 
greater service than through a gift to interdenomina- 
tional youth camps. 


YOU can serve in one or both 
of two ways: 


1. Through gifts toward improving and 
expanding facilities: such as, class- 
rooms, chapels, cottages. 


Expansion of equipment means that 
an ever-increasing number of young 
people can be provided for. 


2. Through contributions toward scholar- 
ship funds. 


Many young people who could not 
otherwise enjoy a camp experience 
haye been able to attend through the 
generosity of friends of youth. 


$10 will provide a partial scholarship 


$25 will pay all expenses for one young 
person at camp this summer 


un mn mn 
ax ux ax 


Fill in the form below and send with YOUR 
gift to the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


i er 


Addréss 


My gift is to be applied toward ............sss00sse0008 
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Lake Geneva and Lake Winn 


The Past and the Present 


HE VALUE of any property depends on its usefulness. 
Pace considering, therefore, the scenic attractions, the 
equipment, and the management of the two camps operated 
by the International Council of Religious Education, let us 
trace briefly their record as Protestant educational centers. 

For many years Protestantism has looked to Conference 
Point (on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin) and Geneva Point 
(on Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire) youth camps 
for leadership in building young people’s programs. The 
first such annual interdenominational conference was held 
at Lake Geneva in 1914 by the International Sunday School 
Association. In 1920 the project was extended to include 
Winnipesaukee. These camps have done much to stimulate 
and guide the widespread youth summer conference move- 
ment in the last two decades. At present the International 
Council holds one great coeducational camp at Lake Geneva 
and two separate conferences at Winnipesaukee. 

Today these camps are looked upon not only as train- 
ing schools for selected young people, but also as centers 
for graduate students from denominational conferences. The 
program is being planned to prepare leadership for denom- 
inational camps and for the United Youth Movement. 

Lake Geneva and Lake Winnipesaukee have made his- 
tory, however, not alone as Protestant youth centers. As 
early as 1912 the International Sunday School Association 
held at Conference Point a summer training school for As- 
sociation workers. This was later broadened to include 
courses in Sunday school methods. The first leadership 
school at Winnipesaukee was held in 1920. 

In the years since 1922, these schools have kept pace with 
changing theories of leadership education. Last year all 
efforts were concentrated in a conference at Lake Geneva 
to initiate and project the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment. T'‘wo further conferences will be held this July. 

A highly significant development in recent years has been 
the Council Officers’ Training School and the annual joint 
meeting of secretaries of church federations and of councils 
of religious education, held at Lake Geneva. 

Aside from these direct services, the International Coun- 
cil makes the facilities of its camps available to other re- 
ligious groups for their summer meetings. 
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Conference Point 


RIGINALLY a summer resort, Conference Point was 
O bought in 1905 by E. H. Nichols, of Chicago, so as 
to establish there a summer school for Sunday school teach- 
ers. With such men as David C. Cook, Sr., E, O. Excell, 

Fred A. Wells, E. K. Warren, ‘T. E. 

D. Bradley, Charles E. Hauck, Wil- 

liam Francis, ‘and J. A. Burhans, he 

formed a corporation, the Lake Geneva 

Sunday School Association, to which 

he deeded the property in 1907. 

W. C. Pearce, of the International 

Sunday School Association, saw in this 
’ camp a potential center for training 

state and county Sunday school asso- 

ciation workers. 

To carry out such a project meant the purchase of the 
Conference Point property by the International Sunday 
School Association. The Conference Point trustees, who 
by that time had invested $29,000 in the enterprise, offered 
to contribute their investment if the 
International Association would. guar- 
antee the remaining $44,000. The As- 
sociation formed a corporation, known 
as the International Training School 
for Sunday School Leaders, to bear the 
legal responsibility and to act as trus- 
tees. The purchase was completed in 
1913. Liberal laymen contributed the 
needed money during the next several 
years. In 1918 the adjoining Chalmers 
and Collie properties were bought and annexed to Con- 


Hucu S. Maiti 


ference Point. Today the facilities include six general build-. 


ings, sixteen cottages and dormitories, and twenty-two cab- 
ins. A well-kept athletic field and tennis and croquet courts, 
along with rowing and swimming, provide recreation. 

Set in the low rolling hills of southern Wisconsin, bor- 
dering the most beautiful lake in the middle western states, 
Conference Point’s thirty acres of shoreland offer enchant- 
ing scenery and delightful climate. _ 

W. A. May, a high school teacher of Oak Park, Illinois, 
is the efficient camp manager. During the camp season he 
and some fifty helpers live on the grounds and 
assure the physical comfort of guests. 

The members of the International Council, 
sitting as the International Training School for 
Sunday School Leaders, elect the Board of 
Trustees. These trustees are prominent Chris- 
tian business men, who serve out of their interest 
in young people. The members are J. L. Kraft, 
chairman; Hugh S. Magill, secretary; S. B. 
Chapin; C. Norman Dold; C. J. Howel; John 
H. Platt; Roy G. Ross; and Harry A. Wheeler. 


1937 Camps at Lake Geneva 


Unitep CuristiAN ADULT MoveMENT CONFER- 
ENCES, July 3-9 and 9-14. Director, Harry C. 
Munro. 

YoutH Camp, August 16-28. Director, Ivan M. 
Gould. 
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Geneva Point 


RB’ 1919 the success of activities at Conference Point con- 
vinced the International Sunday School Association that 
some extension of its camp program was needed. On June 
24 of that year the Board of Trustees appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the purchase of 
some two hundred and forty acres of 
land on Lake Winnipesaukee. The 
property was acquired a few months 
later through the generous efforts of a 
Boston business man, Lyford A. Mer- 
row, who negotiated a loan of $15,000 
from his company. This debt was paid 
off after the International Council ac- 
‘ quired the property. 

The ground was originally owned 
by a family named Greene. In addition to their own sum- 
mer home, they operated an inn to accommodate their 
friends, as well as a three-story annex and a few extra cot- 
tages. Such buildings naturally proved inadequate for sum- 

mer camps and training schools. 

The generosity of laymen such as 
S. B. Chapin, Hugh R. Monro, and 
Russell Colgate, however, made possi- 
ble many improvements, and today the 
camp has a chapel, some modern cot- 
tages, electricity, and up-to-date kitchen 
equipment. The first of the modern cot- 
tages was built by a group of Malden, 
H. Massachusetts, friends of the camp. 

Geneva Point Camp is surrounded 

by birch and pine trees so characteristic 

of the Winnipesaukee country. Two beaches tempt the 

bather with smooth, white sand. One views beyond the lake 

the beautiful Ossipee Mountains, the foothills of the White 

Mountains. Here, as at Lake Geneva, nature provides an 

inspiring environment for leading campers into a deeper un- 
derstanding of God’s purpose. 

Geneva Point is fortunate in having as camp manager 
a man whose business training fits him especially for the 
task. During the winter months, Norman H. Abbott works 
in the business administration department of Boston Uni- 
versity. During the summer he and his family 
live at Winnipesaukee. He has cooperated close- 
ly with the camp committee. 

The members of this committe, known as the 
Committee on Winnipesaukee Property of the 
International Council, have been untiring in 
their efforts toward improvement and develop- 
ment. Harold McA. Robinson is chairman at 
present, and Roy G. Ross is secretary. Other 
members are Alfred H. Avery, Hugh S. Magill, 
and Sidney A. Weston. 


Haroitp McA. 
ROBINSON 


NorMAN 
ABBOTT 


1937 Camps at Winnipesaukee 


Ovper Giris’ Camp, August 9-21. Director, Mrs. 
Gloria Diener Glover. 

Otper Boys’ Camp, August 23-September 4. Di- 
rector, Henry Reed Bowen. 
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The Future? 


ee Conference Point and Geneva Point represent an 
investment of many thousands of dollars. Interest in 
these grounds and the conferences held there becomes more 
widespread. The properties are well managed. Members 
of the faculties for the various conferences are highly trained 
leaders. Protestantism recognizes uniquely today a greater 
need for Christian leadership projects. 

However, because of financial conditions, improvement 
and expansion of camp facilities have been limited during 
the last five years. The Council feels that these needs must 
be brought to the attention of all those interested in young 
people. If these camps are to continue to grow in usefulness, 
they must have some needed repairs as well as additional 
facilities. Through such expansion of both program and 
equipment, the International Council hopes to build ever 
more deeply the tradition of Lake Geneva and Winni- 
pesaukee as Protestant educational centers. 

To that end, an architect and a horticulturalist are now 
developing a future camp plan for Conference Point. This 
plan, covering the next decade, invélves roads, water mains, 
vistas, groupings of buildings, and other improvements. 

It is hoped that the future will see at Lake Geneva such 
needed features as a memorial chapel, a social building or 
commons, a new dormitory, and additional new cottages. 

The Winnipesaukee committee is also attempting to de- 
velop a long-term plan for camp improvement, including 
placement of buildings and landscaping. During the last 
year important improvements were made in the general 
administration building and cottages were relocated so as 
to fit into this plan. Better administrative offices, a com- 
mons or club house, a library, and classrooms are needed. 

From the first, the maintenance of these camp properties 
has been a lay enterprise. For more than a score of years 
consecrated laymen have given generously of their time 
and money to the effort. They have seen in it a practical 
means for expressing their faith in religion and their de- 
sire to serve the church and the community. The Council is 
eager to carry on this tradition through the interest and 
support of present-day friends of youth. 

On page 19 will be found specific suggestions as to ways 
of aiding both camps and campers. 


A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 


Suggestions for Dramatic Programs for Outstanding Events 
in the Months of September and October 


Compiled by Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER* 


September 
Labor Day 


Anp THE Devit Laucus by Althea 
Thurston. 

One act. 4 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. Ex- 
terior. A modern morality play contrasting stand- 
ards and ideals of older orthodoxy and youth of 
today. Royalty $10.00. In University of Utah 
Plays. Baker, 75 cents. 

Datty Breap by Mary Reely. 


(See under “Samuel Barnett,” 
ary 8.) 


Tue Forcotren Man by Jewell Both- 
well Tull. 


(See “Midsummer Day,” June 24.) 


Febru- 


Joun WrrHerep’s Hann by H. E. 
Mansfield. 


One act. 4 men, 3 women, 1 child. 25 min- 
utes. A strong play showing the relationship be- 
tween hard-headed common sense in business and 
the idealism of the young. Forceful. Royalty $5.00 
with admission; $2.50 without admission. Dra- 
matic Publishing Co., 35 cents. 


SocrAL Prostem Prays by Mary Russell. 


Six plays treating various problems. ‘The 
Right Word,” “The Price of a Party,” and ‘The 
Pact” are plays dealing with the liquor problem. 
“Her Answer,” ‘One Way Out,” and ‘Why 
Nancy Understood” deal with young people’s 
problems. Baker, 35 cents each. 


THE STEEPLEJACK. 
(See “Midsummer Day,” june 24.) 


Tuat’s. INEVITABLE, a dramatic project 
completed in a conference. 


Three episodes. 6 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. 
The conflict in a man’s mind between his duty 
in a strike situation and his desire to escape. 
Womans Press, 35 cents. 


Tue Tinker by Fred Eastman. 


Three acts. 4-men, 3 women. 2 hours. 1 set, 
interior. Modern. Story centers upon a lonely man 
of wealth who decides to rid himself of his pos- 
sessions and devote the remainder of his life to 
service. Royalty $15.00. Baker, 75 cents. 


Wuat Never Dies by Percival Wilde. 


One man, 3 women. 40 minutes. Simple office 
scene. The scrub women begin to clean, and dis- 
cover Jackie, who is the son of one of them and 
who has lost his last dollar—and hers—in the 
stock market. Royalty $10.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue WuistLe Biows by Philip L. Ket- 


chum. 


(See “Jacob Riis,” May 5.) 


Wuirte Hyacintus by Lucille Corbet. 


One man, 7 women, several children severiteen 
years and under. 30 minutes. A play about fam- 
ily welfare work. The reuniting of a family by 
the sympathetic work of a district secretary. It 
shows more than just the return of the deserting 
father—something of the emotional conflict and 
economic difficulties back of the desertion. Terms, 
apply to the Family Welfare Association. ro cents. 


For Reading and Discussion 
Tue Appinc Macuine by Elmer Rice. 


* Director, Division of Plays and Pageants, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“But keep me thus aoviver and awake, 
Bena re8 a i life for living's saket 
~that | should pass, ~ 
7a 4G inal ffevent through the glowing grass. 
=-Angela neraio 


Sunday Monday 


Tuesday 


7 


8 


ship 


fagellan's 

completed circun- 

navigatton of globe, 
1522. 


yienry Nulonberg 
(1711-1787). 


lone Addams 
(1861-1935). 


Wednesday 


Peter Carturtght 
(1785-1872). 


Jerusalen destroyed, 
7O A.D. 


Nattulty of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Anton pvorak 
(1841-1904). 


"Suemer recalling 
At turn of the year 
Fruit will be falling 
“September is here.” 
=-fdward Bliss Reed 


Thursday Friday Saturday 


9 


3 4 
Teace treaty between 
England and anerica, 
1783. 


Warces Whi taan~ 
missionary to the 
Indians 
(1802-1847). 


Newell p. Billis 
(born 1858). 


9 10 i 


Saybrook Pletfora 


World Parltament 
. of Religtons, 
Chicago, 1893. 


Bonecontng. 


Congragationalists 
and Presbyterians. 


u 


Dante Alighteri 


Prohibition party (1265-1321) 


organized, 1869. 


Madras and Ceylon 
(1790-1855). 


Robert Ratkes- 
founder of 
Sunday school 
(1735-1811). 


17 


1 


Sanuel Johnson 
(1709-1784). 


Constitutton stgned 
tn Phttadelphta, 1787+ 


Washington's farewell 
cddress, 1796. 


19 20 21 


St. Natthew. 


Last Protestant 


Savonarola 
(1452-1498). 


PRULtp Enbury 
(1729-1775). 


hanged, 776 


3 4 5) 


Peace of Augsburg * 
‘between Catholics and 
Protestants, 1555. 


John sarshatl 
(1755-1835).” 


Sereny Collier 
(1650-1726). 


pi} 


St. Wenceslas 
of Boheata. 


St. Cyprian. 


Frances Willard 
(1839-1898). 


9 


St. Nichael and the 
Holy Angels. 


Michaelnas 
established, 487, St. Gregory- 


30 


St. Jerome~ 
patron of students 
342-420). 


apostle of Armenia, 


Darrick CLAUSEN by Thomas Robinson. 

Tue Harry Ape by Eugene O’Neill. 

THE Mos by John Galsworthy. 

Tue Propuct or THE M111 by Elizabeth 
McFadden. 

R. U. R. by Karel Capek. 

StrirE by John Galsworthy. 

THE Weavers by Gerhardt Hauptmann. 


Jane Addams 


Plays on Service 


Tue Srory or a Story by Phillips E. 
Osgood. 

Four men, 5 women, 1 child. Designed for 
chancel. An interpretation of the meaning of the 
Book of Ruth. Theme: ‘‘Where Love Is, God 
Is. ” In Sinner Beloved, and Other Plays, Harp- 
er’s, $1.75. 


Tue THRONE oF Tomorrow by Robert 
Moulton Gatke. 


(See “Commencement 


»” June 6.) 
Tue Tinker by Fred Eastman. 
(See “Labor Day,” September 6.) | 


Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Our Lapy or tHE Onives by Frederick 
D. Graves. 


Three women, 15 men. Difficult. A play writ- 
ten on the insight and deep feeling of Mary— 
her suffering and her influence on the followers 
of Jesus. Church Missions Publishing Co., 35 
cents. 
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Homecoming Celebration—Plays on the. 

Home 

Tue FirrrentH CANDLE by Rachel 
Field. 

One act. 2 men, 3 women. 25 minutes. A play 
of tenement life dealing with an Italian immi- 
grant girl and her selfish father. Royalty $5.00. 
In Atlantic Book of Junior Plays. Samuel French, 
$2.00. 


Tue House on THE SAND by Elliot 
Field. 


One act. 4 men, 5 women. The redemption of 
a home by love through the Christian ideal 
Baker, 35 cents. 


Suirt SLteEvEs by Charles Quimby Bur- 


dette. 


Three acts. 7 men, 9 women, extras. A popu 
lar domestic comedy treating social destruction 
and the problems in an average American family. 
Percentage royalty; write publishers. Row, Peter 
son, 75 cents. 

Tue Sirver Trumpet by Elliot Field. 

One act. 11 men, 7 women. 1% hours. A plsy 
built around the life of a minister’s family. 
sacrifices of the minister and the needs of the 
church are treated. Ten copies must be purchased. 
Baker, 35 cents. 

The following biblical plays also deal 
with the home. 


Anp He Came To His FATHER by Erna 
Kruckemeyer. 

One act. 4 men, 2 women, farm hands. 40 min= 
utes. One of the best treatments of the story of 
the prodigal son. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


(Continued on page 31) 


October 
Rally Day 


As It WaAs IN THE BEGINNING by Phil- 
lips E. Osgood. 


One man, 5 women or older girls, 1 boy, 1 
girl. Designed for the chancel or a simple set- 
ting in the parish house. Simple costumes. A brief 
morality play, with the theme ‘“‘true education.” 
For church school commencement. Truth through 
her emissaries, Character and Wisdom, links to- 
gether Duty and Pleasure, guides the Boy and 
Girl to choose the Tree of Life rather than the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, and all 
go with the children to help them to the dis- 
cernment of good in the realm of the common- 
place. Included in The Sinner Beloved and Other 
Plays. Harper’s, $2.00. 


THE CHASTENING by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy. 


Full evening. 2 men, 1 woman. An afternoon 
in the life of Joseph, Mary, and Jesus, when 
the twelve-year-old Messiah declares his divine 
mission. In Plays for Three Players. Royalty, 
Mee publishers. University of Chicago Press, 
2.50. 


. THE CHRIsT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
by Alvin K. Heppel. 


A pageant depicting a child’s conception of 
Christ. It is adapted to any season of the year 
and especially well suited for the observance of 
Rally Day. Appleton-Century, 35 cents. 


THE GrrT or SELF. 
(See under “Commencement,” June 6.) 


THE Lamp by Anita B. Ferris 


(See under “Plays for Out of Doors,” 
July.) 


THE Lamp WitHIn Tuy Hanp. 


Pageant. 23 characters and the Army of Youth. 
Bare platform. Christian service and the over- 
coming of sin and error. Westminster Press. 


Out oF THE BIBLE by Lyman R. Bayard. 


Pageant. Indefinite cast. One hour. Religious 
Education and Imagination call the Bible chil- 
dren out of a Bible in the platform. Pageant 
Publishers, 35 cents. 


PENTECOST oF YouTH by 
Clarke Wilson. 


_ Indefinite cast. 1 hour. A pageant on the sub- 
ject of Christian education with a challenge to 
youth for the spiritual life. Baker, 35 cents. 


THERE Is A Way by Martha Boese and 
Alma Rupnow. 


Three episodes. A pageant of Christian edu- 
cation. The pageant is designed to show the scope 
and importance of religious education in the life 
eo the child. Powell and White, 30 cents; 4 for 

1.00. 


Tuese Turincs SHaty_ Be by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. 


One act. 7 men, 2 women, nine extra sym- 
bolic characters. 1 hour. Christian education as 
the solution of the world’s problems. Baker, 35 
cents. 


Tue UN.ucHTED Cross by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. 


Eight men, 7 women, extras. 1 hour. The mis- 
sion of the church in the present age and the 
necessity for a spiritually social gospel. The need 
for an intelligent program of education in the 
church. Baker, 35 cents. 


Dorothy 


St. Terese of Lisieux 


Tue LittLe Flower by Marie Doran. 
Three acts. Large cast. 1 hour and 45 minutes. 
The dramatic events of a girl of our times who 
has achieved Sainthood. Royalty $10.00. Samuel 
French, 50 cents. 
St. Francis of Assisi 


As Goon as Gotp by Laurence Housman. 


One act. 6 men, 1 boy. About 45 minutes. 
Exterior. A morality play with St. Francis as 
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To Saint Teresa: 
"Walk with Kim whose ways of light 
Which who in death would Ilve to see, 
Must learn. in life to die like thee,” 
=-Richard Crashow 


Sunday Monday Tuesday 


3 4 5 


10 


i 2 


Battle of Tours, 
732. Charles Martel 
defeated Saracens. 


Samuel Clarke- 
theological writer 
(born 1675). 


Lyman Beecher 
(1775-1863). 


Columbus Day- 


Chinese Independence discovery of America, 


19 


Str Thomas Browne, 
(born 1605). 


7 18 


St. Luke- 
patron saint of 
painters and fine arts. 


St. Etheldreda. 


24 25 26 


"Minute Men” 
established, 1774. 


St. Crisptn— 
patron of shoemakers. 


St. Raphael. 


Hlron Binghan- 
missionary and author 
(died 1908). 
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ALL Hatloveen= 
Vigil of 
AI) Saints pay. 


Martin Lutherr 
posted his theses, 
1517. 


the leading character. He converts three robbers 
from their love of gold to a love of something 
more worth while in life. Humorous, but deeply 
significant. Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 35 
cents, 


BrotTHer Fire by Thornton Wilder. 


Sketch. 1 man, 2 women. 5 minutes. A little 
“bit” about St. Francis. Royalty. In The Angel 
That Troubled the Waters. Coward McCann, 
$2.50. 


Lirrte Prays or St. Francis by Laur- 
ence Housman. 


A dramatic cycle from the life and legend of 
St. Francis. Thirty-six plays, varying in length 
from 20 to 30 minutes, averaging from 6 to 8 
speaking parts, mostly Brothers of the Franciscan 
Order. Royalty, single plays, $5.00. Special ar- 
rangements when more than one play is used. 
Baker, 3 volumes, $2.00 each; or certain plays, 
50 cents each. 


Tue Litre Poor Man by Harry Lee. 
Dutton, $2.00. 


Saint Francis or Assisi by Margaret 
Lynch Conger. 


Thirty-five characters. About 40 minutes. The 
animals hold court in the woods, but their peace 
is broken up by quarreling. St. Francis’ kindly 
spirit quiets them and they flock to him just as 
children dressed as Christmas mummers enter 
and give their presentation of the story of the 
Christ Child. Womans Press, 50 cents. 


Ture Wo.r or Gussio by Josephine 
Preston Peabody. 


Three acts. 13 men, 8 women, 6 children, and 
other folk of Gubbio. Exterior settings. A difficult 
but beautiful fantasy for advanced groups. On 
the day before Christmas, Francis of Assisi brings 
love into the heart of the Wolf of Gubbio, who, 
repentent and softened in nature, in turn receives 
the love of the people who have always feared 
him. Royalty, address publisher. Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.00. 


Wednesday 


6 


St. Therese of St. Francts of Jonathan Bdvards South Amertcan Boly Rosary. Spantsh misston St. Dents- 
Lisieux. Assist (1703-1758). Aisstons begun, 1823. founded at Bishop of Parts- 
(1182-1226). Blessed Virgin Mary. Son Pranctsco, 1776. died, 272. 
Rally Day. Willtan Tyndale 


died (1492(7)-1536). 


13 


Alexander yockoy- 
missionary to Africa 
(1849-1890). 


20 


Str Christopher Wren 
(1632-1723). 


27 


Asbury and wright 
arrive tn America, 
1771. 


"Praised be my Lord for our mother the 
earth, the which doth sustain us and keep 
us, and bringeth forth divers fruits and 
flowers of many colors, and grass." 
=-From *The Canticle of the Sun,” 
St. Francis of Assisi 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


1 


Festival of the 
Rosary, 


7 8 


Fire Preventton 
Day. 


14 15 


St. Teresa- 
patron saint of 


Spain 
(1515-1582). 


16 


Willtam Penn 


Bishops Ridley and 
(1644-1718). 


Latimer martyred, 1555. 


Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer adopted in 
America, 1789. 


21 2 23 


St. Ignattus. 


St. Ursula- 
» [patron of schoolgirls. 


Wonan's Suffrage 
Campatén begun by 
Lucy Stone, Susan 
Anthony, and others. 


Chinese exclusion 
DLII, 1888, 


Samuel P. Satth- 
author of “America.” 


3 29 
Pirst native church 
tn New England, 
1652. 
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Christopher Wordsworth 
(1807-1885). 


srasaus 
(1467-1536). 


John Bllot preached to 
Indians in thelr on 
tongue, 1646. 


William Tyndale 
TYNbDALE by Parker Hood. 


Four episodes. Difficult. Character of Tyndale. 
Out of print, but may be secured in libraries. 


Columbus Day or Discovery Day 
At THE Gates or LA Rasipa by C. C. 
Levinger. 

Sketch. 4 boys. 15 minutes. An episode in 
Columbus’ attempt to get to the court. In Through 
the School Year. Baker, 40 cents. 

Cotumpus. Discovers AMERICA by Es- 
ther Willard Bates. 


Three scenes. 19 men, 2 women, extras. Isa- 
bella and Columbus, the voyage, and the con- 
clusion. Baker, 35. cents. 


Wuar Price America? by W. S. Tup- 
per. 


Three boys, 2 girls. 30 minutes. A burlesque 
of the Columbus story. Baker, 30 cents. 


Alexander Mackay 
ALEXANDER Mackay’s Hanps by Anna’ 
C. Swain. 


Twelve or more boys. 15 minutes. A drama- 
tization about the famous missionary. Baptist De- 
partment of Missionary Education, 15 cents. 


Samuel F. Smith—Author of “America” 
THe DRAMATIZED Story or Our Na- 
TIONAL Soncs by Harold Bisbee. 


Two episodes. 4 men, I woman, mixed quartet 
or chorus. 45 minutes. The history of our most 


famous national songs dramatized. Baker, 25 
cents. 
Hallowe’en 
Tue Guosts or KaLAmMAzoo by M. Jag- 
endorf. 


Fantasy. § main characters, either boys or girls. 
Indefinite cast. 30 minutes. Play patterned on 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Suggestions for Building 


SEPTEMBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Pleasing God in 
School 


For the Leader 


With the coming of the month of Sep- 
tember, the happy vacation season draws 
to a close, and children begin to look for- 
ward eagerly to the opening of school. 
For some of them this may be a brand 
new experience, and one filled with ad- 
venture as they go out from the limited, 
intimate circle of the family and learn 
to adjust themselves to many new per- 
sonalities and situations. Others in the 
group will already have attended school 
for one or two or possibly more years, 
but there is always something new and 
interesting about going back to school in 
the fall, whether it be to a new teacher, 
to some new friends, or to new and 
greater tasks. 

In some churches where the church 
school has been closed for the summer, 
the church school year will be starting 
again. In those which have kept their 
program going throughout the summer, 
there still may be a return to a more 
formal type of program as the full teach- 
ing staff is ready for work. 

In all these experiences, the primary 
leader will find a splendid opportunity 
for building the worship programs of her 
department around an already awakened 
interest on the part of her group. Her 
task then will be to provide through the 
environment and through her choice of 
materials those experiences which will 
lead the children to a greater realization 
that in the public school as well as in the 
church school they may please God as 
they learn to cooperate with their teach- 
ers, to be friendly and kind and consider- 
ate of their schoolmates, and always to 
try to do their best in everything they do. 


Suggested Emphases for Each Sunday 


First Sunpay: Jesus, the Greatest 
Teacher 

Seconp Sunpay: Working with My 
Teacher 


Tuirp SuNDAY: Thinking of Others in 
School 

FourtH Sunpay: Doing My Best at 
School 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 


. Conversation about happy school ex- 

Be 

2. Listening to stories or looking at pic- 
tures about children who have found 
ways of pleasing God in school. 

3. Discovering Bible verses which tell 
how God’s children will act in school. 

4. Making an illustrated poster with 


* Assistant Editor, Children’s Division, The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Margaret E. Sherwood* 


magazine pictures or original drawings 
on the theme “Ways of Pleasing God in 
School.” ; 

5. Planning ways of welcoming new 
friends into the primary department of 
the church school. 

6. Composing prayers asking God for 
help in always remembering to do what 
is right. 

7. Listening to or retelling stories 
about Jesus, the greatest Teacher who 
ever lived. 

8. Discovering ways in which children 
can help the teacher in the public school 
and in the church school. 

g. Planning some little surprise for the 
teacher to show appreciation for what 
she does. 

10. Recalling or learning new songs 
about God’s children at school. 

11. Making a code of rules for govern- 
ing conduct at school, and discussing what 
should be done when these rules are 
broken. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 
Soncs: 

“T Will Be True’ 2? 

“Friends”) 2 

“Jesus, Our Friend’?! 

“Thank You, God, for All I Have’? 

“Work or Play’? 

“We Thank Thee, Father, for Our 

School’? 

“School Days’? 

“O Teachers Dear, You Help Us So”? 

“Gentle Child of Nazareth”? * 4 

“One Lovely Rule’ 

“Sing While You’re Working’’* 

“Our Thanks for Friends”? 

“Working and Playing’ 

“We Love Our Church’? 


VERSES FROM THE BIBLE: 
“Thou art a teacher come from God.’’—John 
3:2. 
“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.”—Luke 2:52. 
“Teach me thy way, O Lord.”"—Psalm 27:11. 
“The Lord is my helper.”—Hebrews 13:6. 
“Learn to do well.’’—TIsaiah 1:17a. 
“Obey them that have the rule over you.”— 
Hebrews 13:17. 

“Forget not to show love unto strangers.”— 
Hebrews 13:2. 
“A friend 

17:17. 

“Be ye kind one to another.”-—Ephesians 4 :32. 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 

with thy might.”—Ecclesiastes 9:10. 


Picrures: Pictures of children working 
together, doing their work well, helping 
the teacher in school, etc, from the 
Graded Picture Sets and from current 
magazines. 

Any good picture of Jesus and the 
children, such as those by Bella Vichon, 
Tarrant, Roeders, Flandrin, Helsted, 
Lisiewicz. 

“Christ Among the Doctors,” 
mann 


loveth at all times.’-—Proverbs 


Hof- 


A good picture of Jesus, the Great 
Teacher, such as one of the following: 


“Christ and the Fishermen,’ Zim- 
merman 

“The Bethany Home,” Siemeradski 

“The Sermon on the Mount,” Cop- 
ping 

“Christ and the Rich Young Man,” 
Hofmann 

“Jesus Teaching from a Boat,” Hof- 

mann 


PoEMS AND PRAYERS: 
StarTinc SCHOOL 


“T loved it when I started school, 
For every single day 

Big brother Ben would take my hand 
And help me on the way. 


“He carried all my books for me, - 
And was so dear and kind 

That I was very glad indeed 
That brother Ben was mine. 


“I think it’s fine to have a’pal 
Like Benny is to me. 
A great big. brother is a treat 
When you're a tot so wee.’ 
—Grayce Krocu, in Story World. Used 
by permission. 


“Dear God, a school-day comes again 
With many things for me to do, 
O bless my spirit, heart, and brain, 
And make me thoughtful, kind, and true.’ 
A —Joun ieee 


PRAYER AT THE START OF SCHOOL 
“Bless my lessons, every one; 
Bless each schooltime task begun. 
“If I read, or write, or spell, 
Let me learn each lesson well. 
“When I’m working with my hands, 
When I study far-off lands, 
“When I draw, or paint, or sing, 
Bless me, Lord, in everything. 
“May my school year truly be 
Full of lessons learned with Thee! 


» 


—Nancy Byrp Turner, in Picture Story Paper. — 
Used by permission of The — 


Copyright, 1933. 
Methodist Book Concern. 


A Prayer For SCHOOL 


“Dear Father, make me very kind 
In all that I am saying. 
In working make me quick to mind, 
And gentle in my playing. 
And please, dear Father, bless today 
The teacher that I stay with. 
Take care of all my friends, I pray— 
The boys and girls I play with.” 
—J. Lrrian Vanvevere, in Story World. 
Used by permission. 


WorkInNG ToGETHER 


“While we meet together here, 
Bless us, Lord, today. 

Make us happy while we sing, 
Reverent when we pray. 

Let us read our Bibles well, 
Handling them with care. 

Make us quick to offer help, 
Glad to do our share. 

May we greet with kindly smiles 
Every girl and boy. 

Let our work together here 
Be an hour of joy.” 
—J. Littan VANDEVERE, in 
World, Used by permission. 


Junior 
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Storigs: “The First Sunday” and “How 
Corwin Chose His School,” in Primary 
Worship Guide, by Perkins. 

Stories about children pleasing God 
in school, from the Graded Courses, 
leaders’ magazines, and_ illustrated 
story-papers. 


Tue Harry Scuoor Boy 
(A story that might have happened) 


The boy Jesus’ was ready for school. He had 
washed his face and hands, splashing the water 
about merrily, and had put on his bright cap 
and gayly striped jacket. 

“Good-bye, Mother,” he said. 

Other small boys were coming from their 
houses. They shouted gleefully to each other, 
and Zakki and Reuel came running to walk along 
with Jesus. 

“Wait for us, Jesus,” called Reuel, and the 
boy Jesus smiled and turned. 

The schoolhouse wasn’t far. It was the syna- 
gogue building, and on the Sabbath Day little 
Jesus went there with Mary and Joseph to learn 
about God the Father. Then the people coming 
info the low, square room were quiet and thought- 
ul. 

But on weekdays, when school was held, the 
room was filled with noise. It was so today, as 
Jesus, Zakki, and Reuel came in. 

Now the teacher turned, in his turban and 
long, brightly-colored robe, and the boys said 
good-morning. There were no little girls at 
school, for they stayed at home with their 
mothers. 

The boys seated themselves in a circle on the 
floor, and their teacher sat on a kind of stool. 
Jesus lifted a bright face, for he was ready to 
listen and study hard. 

The teacher took up the book of the Scrip- 
tures. It was a large roll, or scroll, wound on 
two sticks. He unwound it until he came to 
the part from which he wished to teach. 

The boy Jesus already knew many of the 
stories found in the scroll, for his mother had 
told him of Moses, Joseph, little Samuel, and 
the other fine people who had done great things 
for God. She had taught him the Ten Command- 
ments, some verses, and prayers, too. 

Now the teacher found his place in the scroll, 
and read part of a Psalm. Each school boy listened 
and repeated the words after him. That made 
plenty of chatter, but no one minded. The boys 
repeated the verses many times, and soon one boy 
was saying one verse, and another boy another 
verse. 

Little Jesus said the lesson aloud as hard as 
anyone else, and he was glad when he saw that 
he was learning to repeat the verses without 
making any mistakes. 

“You'll soon know it, Jesus,’”’ said Reuel, who 
sat next to him. 

Reuel was a little slow. He liked better to 
listen to the stories of Moses and David that the 
teacher told, rather than to learn verses by heart. 

But the boy Jesus loved both the stories and 
to study God’s words too. “If I learn God’s 
words when I’m small, I’ll have them in my 
heart when I’m grown, Reuel,” he said. 

Young Jesus was pleased when he had learned 
the verses of the Psalm perfectly, and he studied 
his other lessons well, too. Then when school 
was over he hurried happily home to tell Mary 
and Joseph what he had learned that day. 

“T like to go to school,” the boy Jesus smiled. 

—Grace Heren Davis, in Story World. Used 

by permission. 


Suggested Program for September 5 


THEME: Jesus, the Greatest Teacher 

PREPARATION FOR WorsHIP: As the chil- 
dren come to their department room, 
they may engage in a number of differ- 
ent activities. Some will be interested 
in the browsing table on which may be 
placed some attractive books to read. 
Others may select a few pictures of 
children at school and arrange them on 
the picture screen. A picture of Jesus, 
the Great Teacher, may be placed on 
the altar table at the front of the wor- 
ship center. Another group of children 
may gather around the piano with the 
pianist and choose some songs which 
tell of children at schood. After a brief 
period of fellowship, the pianist may 
play. 

Quiet Music: “Chimes,” Shillito! 

LerapER: What does this music make you 
think of? (Church bells) What other 
bells will soon be ringing for us? 
(School bells) I know a lovely little 
poem about the school bells. 

Porm: ““The School-Bell’s Song” 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 

Hear the school-bell’s morning song! 


What’s the message that it brings 
To the children as it rings? 


“Work and study every day; 

Music, sports, and games to play; 
Friends so dear, and teachers kind— 
All of these in school you'll find!” 


This the school-bell’s merry song, 
Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 

—Crcit Trout Brancxe, in Story World. 
Used by permission. 


ConveERSATION : Let the children tell why 
they are glad to be going back to school, 
and what they expect to do there. Do 
you think there is anything we can do 
to help in school? Some of us learned 
a song about this last year. Perhaps 
you would like us to sing it for you and 
then you may learn to sing it, too. 

Sonc: “Home and School and Play’? 

Helpful in the school room 
I should like to be, 

To my friends and teachers 
Always helping me. 


Thoughtful on the playground 

I should like to be, 

Fair and kind and joyous, 

Playing happily. 

—ExizasetH McE. Suiexps, in Wor- 
ship and Conduct Songs for Beginners 
and Primaries. Copyright. Used by per- 
mission. 


LEADER: 

This is the month when boys and girls are 
going back to school. It’s the time when you are 
making new friends. You come to love your 


WHEN in NEW YORK 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 


Close oyu 


Famo™ i 


teacher because she helps you find out so many 
interesting things. 

Did you know that Jesus was also a teacher? 
He was often called the Great Teacher. He 
taught fathers and mothers. Sometimes he taught 
boys and girls, too. 

Jesus was a very busy man when he lived 
here on earth. He had many things to do. He 
couldn't do them all alone, so he chose twelve 
men to be his helpers. Some of them were fisher- 
men; one was a tax-collector. 

At first these men did not know just what 
it was that Jesus wanted them to do. They only 
knew that they loved him and were willing to 
do whatever he said. So Jesus had to teach them. 

He did not teach in a school like the one to 
which you go. Sometimes he taught in church. 
But very often he taught out-of-doors. Sometimes 
he took his helpers out to a beautiful hillside. 
Sometimes he sat in a boat, while his friends sat 
on the lakeshore. Jesus wanted to teach them 
where it was quiet, and where they would not 
be disturbed. 

Jesus had much to teach his helpers. He 
taught them first how to be happy together. He 
told them about God the Father who loved them. 
“Do to others the way you would like them to 
do to you,” Jesus said. ‘‘Love one another. That 
is the way to be happy. Love your enemies, and 
do good to those who hate you. This is a hard 
thing to do, but it is right. When you see wrong 
in others, remember that you are probably just as 
wrong in some other way. Try to look at your 
own faults first. Then you will not be so apt to 
see them in someone else. When someone else 
does wrong to you, be quick to forgive him. Do 
not stay angry with him. If you do all these 
things, God will be pleased. You will not only 
make others happy, but you will be happier your- 
selves. You will be better able to carry out my 
work,” ee 

Jesus liked to be with the children, too. Some- 
times he told them stories as your teacher tells 
stories to you. Sometimes the boys and girls and 
the men and women asked Jesus questions. Jesus 
answered them. He was-~so glad to help. He was 
a good teacher. One day a man said to Jesus, 
“Thou art a teacher come from God.” 

—From Story World. Used by permission. 


Sone: “Jesus, Our Teacher and Mas- 
ter”! 

CLostinG Prayer: Thanking God for 
sending Jesus to be the Great Teacher 
of little children and big people, too. 


1Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

2 Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

3Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 


Al ow all’ entertain my guests! 


LOOK FOR THE ANSWER IN 


THE ABINGDON 
PARTY BOOK 


By ETHEL OWEN 


=u “This charming book will smooth away 
a hostess’s troubles as though they had never 
been.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


= “A gold mine for the party giver. The de- 
tails are well worked out and there’s enough 
variety to make the parties elastic and open to 
adaptation and interchange.”—Virginia Kirkus. 


Many sketches and illustrations. some in colors 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 
— ft the Better Bookshops—— 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Avenue 420 Plum Street 740 Rush Street 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: /Vorshiping 


God Through Study 


For the Leader 


At the opening of a new year of school 
and, in some places, of church school, 
there should be a new appreciation of the 
vast quantity and usefulness of the knowl- 
edge that has come down to us through 
the years. From the dim ages before his- 
tory was written until today, men have 
tried to discover how to control and use 
the forces and materials of nature, how to 
get along with each other, and what life 
means. 

Their most important discoveries were 
first told by one generation to the next, 
and later were written down. The way 
in which that record was kept differed 
from age to age, but the desire was the 
same—to help the next generation to 
make fewer mistakes, to live happier and 
better lives, to make faster progress. 

It is highly important that juniors 
should have a deep respect for these an- 
cient and modern records and an under- 
standing sympathy for the struggles back 
of them. Every worth-while thing we 
know took years of trial-and-error living 
by many men and women, marked by suf- 
fering, patience, courage, and faith. 

It is important, too, that while respect- 
ing these records the juniors recognize 
that our knowledge of the laws of God 
is not complete or, in every case, valid. 
All past experience is to be carefully 
evaluated and reinterpreted in the light of 
the knowledge and experience of their 
own age. We must “hold fast to that 
which is good,” but must also “seek truth 
and pursue it.’ No true Christian need 
ever be. afraid to face facts, for the abso- 
lute truths of the universe are few and 
inescapable. 

Finally, it is important that juniors be- 
gin to make their own records—to think 
in terms of making the path easier for 
those who follow them, and so save time 
and effort for further discoveries. Good 
pieces of thinking, honest conclusions, 
creative writing, personal and group ex- 
periences may be and usually are valu- 
able for those who come into the depart- 
ment later. A worth-while part of wor- 
ship can be the dedication of such records 
for the use of the classes to come. Pride 
in sharing something that is worth shar- 
ing is an excellent thing. 


September 5 
THEME: We See 
For THE LEADER: 


In the earliest days, fear and hate were the 
common emotions. Everything around was strange 
and terrible to man. He had meager means of 
contact and understanding with other men, and 
so feared and hated them, too. The few people 
constituting a family were always close together 
for protection. There was little need for com- 
munication or records, for man was usually more 
anxious to hide traces of his existence than to 
make them. Crude marks on rock or clay, crude 
weapons and instruments are about the only 
things telling us the story of these early folk. 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, New York. 
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To these early men, records were the things of 
nature—rocks and trees, springs and the tracks 
around them, sun and rain and lightning. Sun 
for warmth and water to drink, the ability to 
seize what they needed or desired, and to hurt, 
kill, or run from what they feared—these con- 
stituted all their law. 

Two things tended to bring man together— 
water and fire; and before fire, the sun. The 
need of light, of warmth, of refreshment gradu- 
ally, over many ages, led to the sharing of these 
things in ever-widening circles. 


Catt To WorsHIP: 


O that my words were now written; that they 
were printed in a book, that they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock forever. 
This shall be written for the generations to 
come, and the people which shall be created shall 
praise the Lord. 


Tue First AGE: 


Introductory Statement (by a junior) : 


The records of the earliest men show fear and 
hiding ; hate and fighting. They did not know that 
the universe was controlled by the friendly laws 
of God; they felt it was made up of many en- 
emies, which they must escape or destroy. The 
two things that brought them closer together 
yee their need of fresh water and the discovery 
of fire. 


Reading: Use Numbers 21:17, or the 
adaptation of the “Song of the Well” 
given in the service for July 11. Also 
“The Sacrament of Fire” by John Ox- 
enham, or the following words from 
“The Canticle of the Sun” by St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi: 


Praised be my Lord God, with all his crea- 
tures, and especially our brother the Sun, who 
brings us the day and who brings us the light: 
fair is he, and he shines with a .very great 
splendor. ... 

Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, 
through whom thou givest us light in the dark- 
ness; and he is bright and pleasant and very 
mighty and strong. 


(An effective use of the above and 
other reading material can be made in 
a large department by a_ speaking 
chorus, trained to recite or read the 
words in perfect unison of time and ex- 
pression. An alternative to this would 
be the choice of one particularly good 
reader.) 


THE SECOND AGE: 
Introductory Words: 


Hate began to disappear sooner than fear. 
There came a long period of time when man no 
longer hated blindly, but only when and because 
he was afraid. Speech had come, and then types 
of writing, first on rock, then on clay tablets, 
and finally on skins and papyrus. Men banded 
together for protection and made agreements with 
each other and with their gods, writing them 
down. Instead of single families, they lived in 
tribes, sometimes in walled towns or cities. Each 
tribe had its own god for protection against the 
others. 


Reading: 


And he gave unto Moses the tables of testi- 
mony, written with the finger of God. 

I am the Lord Thy God, which have brought 
thee . . . out of the house of bondage. 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
: Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image... . 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain. ... <6 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy... . 
Honor thy father and thy mother... . 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 

Thou shalt not covet. 
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Tue TuHirp AGE: 


Introductory Words: 


And then came a time when, although peopl 
knew how to write things down and send mes- 
sages to each other and thought they had partly 
conquered hate and fear, a new spirit grew up, 
born of both hate and fear—the desire for power. 

Kings and emperors ruled people harshly by 
what they called “divine right.” The Jewish 
people called themselves “chosen of God’’ and 
despised all others. The Roman Catholic Church 
punished all who did not worship according to 
the directions of its leaders. Great warriors, like 
Napoleon, took whatever they wanted and made 
their own rules and regulations for kings and 
churches, too. Great scholars translated the words 
of God from Hebrew and Greek and said, ‘This 
is too precious for ordinary folk—it belongs onl 
to us.” The Protestant Church began and then 
split up into many parts, each one thinking it 
knew the right way to live and to worship. And 
each one wrote down its way in books. 
Reading: ; 

And the disciples disputed among themsely 
who should be the greatest. And Jesus “sat down, 
and called the twelve, and saith unto them, if 
any man desire to be first, the same shall be 
last of all, and servant of all.” (Pause) 

And Jesus ‘‘poureth water into a basin, and 
began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith he was girded,” 
And after he ‘twas set down again, he said unto 
them, . . . Ye call me Master and Lord. . .. 
If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’ 
feet.” i 

Whosoever will be great among you shall be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chiefe: 
shall be servant of all. 

Tue FourtH AGE: 
Introductory Words: ; é j 

In the age of which we are a part, people are 
beginning to find out that they cannot get along 
without each other. Printing, with its multitude 
of books, has given us a chance to know God’ 
plans and each other more easily. Records go 
from place to place more quickly and completely 
since we have cables, newspapers, radio, moving 
pictures, and airplanes. We still have fear and 
hate with us, but they are no longer thought 
necessary, and good people everywhere are trying 
to end them. 
Reading: 

Love suffers long, and is kind; love envies not; 
is not puffed up, does not behave itself unseeml 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoices not in evil, but rejoice 
in the truth. Love never fails. There is no fear in 
love, but perfect love casts out all fear. He that 
hateth his brother is in darkness; but he th 
loveth his brother abideth in the light. He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love. 
Hymns (to be used throughout th 

month): “This Is My Father's 

World”; “My God, I Thank Thee” 

“Lord, Thy Word Abideth’; “These 

Things Shall Be”; “At Length The 

Dawns the Glorious Day”; “O Wor. 

ship the King”; “All Things Praise 

Thee”; “All That’s Great and Good 

and True”; “Our God, Our Help in 

Ages Past”; “The World, Dear Lord 

Is Very Large”; “For Man’s Unceas: 

ing Quest for God” (especially fine) ; 

“Hear Us, Our Father”; “O God, 

Whose Love Is Over All.” 
OFFERING SERVICE (to be used through- 

out the month): 
Leader: ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the 

fulness thereof; the world and the} 
that dwell therein.” | 
What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits toward me? ; 
Every man shall give as he is able 


according to the blessing of the Lord 
thy God which he hath given thee. 

(It is possible to use this responsive- 
ly, by teaching the question to the 
group.) 

Reception of the offering, with quiet 
music 

Response (sung by group): “We Give 
Thee But Thine Own” 

Prayer : 

September 12 

THEME: We Remember 

CALL TO WorsHIP: 


Thus saith the Lord: I will write my law in 
their hearts, and will be their God, and they shall 
be my people. Let not mercy and truth forsake 
thee; write them upon the table of thine heart. 
Remember all the commandments of the Lord 
your God, and do them. 


For THE Leaver: If you have your pro- 
motion day at the end of September, 
these services may become an oppor- 
tunity for choice, review, and use of 
materials to be given on that day. Cer- 
tainly, if possible, the memory passages 
here suggested should be replaced by 
those already learned by the group, 
even if this means changing the subject 
outline and words of the leader. 

If you wish to expand this service, it 
is possible to add poems (ancient or 
modern) on the various themes or 
things that Jesus said about them. It is 
also possible to have a group of juniors 
write and present their own statements 
as to the suggested themes. 

On the whole, this service: should be 
rather stately, using the materials in a 
ritualistic form, with no pauses for 
announcements. To do this, it may be 
necessary to have the outline of the 
service on a blackboard or poster, or 
to have it in mimeographed form. 


I. 


LerapER: Through the ages men have 
‘wondered about how things began, and 
have written down their discoveries and 
ideas about creation. 

Response: The “Creation Poem,” if they 
have learned it. Or an adaptation of 
Psalm 104 may be used as a responsive 
service. 

Hymn: “All That’s Great and Good and 
True” 

(Hymns to be inserted as desired; 
also poems) 


Tie 


Leaner: Through the ages men have dis- 
obeyed the laws of God, and have found 
it brought trouble upon them. Over and 
over have they promised to obey, for- 
gotten, suffered, and repented. But 
gradually some of these laws have been 
completely accepted by almost all men. 

Response: Recitation of the short form 
of the Ten Commandments, as given 
for September 5. In place of this, any 
Bible story of disobedience can be told 
or other implied laws used, such as the 
Beatitudes. 

Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave,” “In the 
Hour of Trial,” or “Hushed Was the 
Evening Hymn” 


1H 8 fA 


LEADER: Through the ages men have 
been discouraged and afraid, but also 
they have found that they can call upon 
God and find him near, ready to help. 
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Men know this feeling of confidence as 
faith. 
RESPONSE: Psalm 100 or Psalm 23. 
Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World,” 
or “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” 


iV 


Leaver: Through the ages God has tried 
in many ways to show men how to live 
together as brothers, as children of one 
Father. It is one of the hardest lessons 
to learn, and we are still far from 
knowing it perfectly. 

Response: Luke 10:25-37, 
told. 

Hymn: “The World, Dear Lord, Is 
Very Wide” or “In Christ There Is 
No East or West” 

LeapER: Through the ages men have 
tried to find one test for all life—the 
most workable law for all times and 
happenings. Jesus said that law was 
love, and that God is love, and wants 
all the universe governed by love. We 
know that in all history it is the only 
law that has brought only happiness 
and never misery. But so far we have 
failed to live by it, even though we 
know how true this is. 

RESPONSE: Any part of I Corinthians 13 
which has been memorized; or selected 
verses from the Epistles of John. 

Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy,” “Hear Us, Our Father” (es- 
pecially verse 2), “O Brother Man,” or 
“How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care.” 


recited or 


September 19 


THEME: We Preserve 

For THE LEADER: This service is planned 
to help the juniors to appreciate the 
ways in which men have kept records, 
and to encourage them to add to the 
sum of human knowledge by preserv- 
ing worth-while things in their turn. 
There are several possible choices. 

First, if you have equipment for 
showing slides or films, plan your serv- 
ice around the use of one of these mod- 
ern ways of keeping records. It is pos- 
sible to secure material for such serv- 
ices, long or short, from your own de- 
nominational board of education, or 
from such sources as the following: 
National Pictures Service, Inc., 228 E. 
5th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; The 
Stereopticon Slide Library, 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second, your service may be based on 
the study of some great picture or pic- 
tures, as one way in which we have 
preserved teachings, ideals, and ideas. 
In this case, the picture should be large 
enough for display in some effective 
way (as on a draped easel or altar) to 
the whole group, and its meaning should 
be given in story form. Carefully 
chosen hymns, Scripture that empha- 
sizes the meaning of the picture, to- 
gether with the usual service of offer- 
ing, prayer, and so on, should complete 
the worship period. For reference, The 
Gospel in Art, by Albert E. Bailey, is 
suggested. A beautiful service of this 
type, based on a study of the picture 
“Praying Hands,” by Direr, can be 
found in Christian Worship for Ameri- 
can Youth, by Laura Athearn. 

Third, the service may center around 


the gratitude we feel for the men who 
preserved our biblical records in the 
face of danger and persecution, by 
means of patient toil and unremitting 
research. In such a service, a series of 
stories along this line, together with 
appropriate hymns, will set the desired 
tone. A brief outline follows (the ma- 
terial for the stories can be found in 
any junior course on the making of the 
Bible). 

Catt To WorsuiP: Use the one suggested 
for September 5, or the following: 
My heart is inditing a good matter; I speak 

with the pen of a ready writer. I will make thy 

name to be remembered in all generations: there- 


fore shall all the people praise thee forever and 
ever. 


LEADER: Records are first lived by great 
and good people. 

Story: “Stephen, 
Martyr” 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 

Leaper: It took many hours of toil to 
make the first records on skins and 
papyrus, making pens and inks by hand 
and carefully writing out each word. 
Such books were so precious that each 
page was often decorated in scarlet 
and gold and blue. 

Story: “The Story of Jerome” 

Hymn: “Book of Books” or “Lord, Thy 
Word Abideth”. 

LEADER: Even after books were printed, 
church leaders wanted only a few peo- 
ple to have them. Ordinary folk were 
punished for owning copies of the Bible, 
until brave men risked death to give 
them a chance to read and own these 
records for themselves. 

Story: “William Tyndale Spreads the 
Gospel” 

Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God,” “Thy Word Is Like a Garden, 
Lord,” or “Thy Thoughts Are Here, 
O God” 

LEADER: It is easy to learn to read rec- 
ords, but hard to live by them. Men 
and women have done a great work in 
teaching us the living meaning of 
records. 

Story: “John Wesley, William Booth, or 
Dwight Moody” 

Hymn: “The Word of God Shall Guide 
My Feet” or “There Is a Way in 
Which to Go” 

Fourth, the service of records may 
center around music. If there is a vic- 
trola available, music from the great 
oratorios may be used as “listening 
music,” the related Bible passages be- 
ing read also. Such passages are taken 
largely from the prophets. Or a series: 
of hymns may be chosen, those written 
by men of many ages to express ideas 
they have had concerning God and his 
laws of life. The hymnal used is such a 
compilation of records. Attention 
should be called to the dates of writing 
and composition, the authors and com- 
posers, the lands from which the vari- 
ous hymns come—always remembering 
to keep the use of such material devo- 
tional rather than factual. 

A typical list of hymns might be: 


God, the Creator—‘‘All Creatures of 
Our God and King,” “This Is My 
Father’s World” 

God, the Father—‘“The Ships Glide in 
at the Harbor’s Mouth,” “Joyful, 
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the First Christian 


Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

God Sends a Message and a Messen- 
ger—‘“It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” or any other Christmas 
hymn 

Co-Workers with God—“O Master 
Workman of the Race” 

Being Sons and Daughters of God— 
“God, Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty,” “I Would Be True” 

God’s Kingdom over All the Earth— 
“We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions,” “In Christ There Is No East 
or West” 

The Eternal God—“Forward Through 
the Ages,” “Marching with the 
Heroes” 

Such a list, together with comments 
(brief, and somewhat in the form of a 
ritual) emphasizing the way in which 
men have put their discoveries about 
God into beautiful words and music to 
be sung through the years, will make a 
most effective service. 


September 26 


THEME: We Create 

For THE LEADER: To be of any value 
whatsoever, this service should consist 
entirely of materials written by the 
juniors themselves. Classes or indi- 
viduals should be given (or volunteer 
to take) the interesting task of produc- 
ing prayers, rituals, psalms, poems, 
words to hymns, music—or as much of 
these elements of a service as is possi- 
ble. A committee should decide on a 
theme in advance, preferably one that 
has to do with living the Christian life 
or that expresses a sense of responsi- 
bility for the department in the year 
to come. 


The following is a service of wor- 
ship of materials entirely created by 
juniors, without unusual leadership or 
special ability. 


CALL TO WorRSHIP: 


Let us think this day of things we can do 
that will please God; of what we can learn that 
will help us to know him better; of how we 
can become more truly what he wants us to be. 


Hymn (words sung to tune Cushman, 
“We Would See Jesus”) : 


Help us, O Father, 

That we know thee truly, 

That all Thy law be ever in each heart; 
May every word i 

And deed and thought forever 

Of all thy world of beauty be a part. 


Help us, O Jesus, 

That we know thee truly, 

And know the Father through thy word and 
thee; 

Thine is the way, 

The Truth and Life forever, 

Guide into all we want our lives to be. 


STATEMENT By. A JUNIOR Boy: 


I like to study about Jesus because he was a 
carpenter’s son; and because he—from the age 
of twelve, when he went to the temple, until he 
was crucified—never gave up teaching people 
about God. : 

One of the instances in his life I like best is 
when he had the temptations in the wilderness 
of Judea, where he decided whether he would be 
a true king or a reckless king doing no good to 
the people. 

I always have liked to hear the story of when 
Jesus forgave the man with leprosy. What I 
mean by forgave is that Jesus cast out his sins 
and cured the leprosy. 

Jesus is in the hearts of people today. His hand 
is like a pointer that shows us the right thing 
to do. It seems as if he says to you, “Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” 


A JuNtor’s PARAPHRASE OF THE BEATI- 
TUDES: 


Once Jesus told the people what it meant to 
be blessed or happy. He said something like this: 

Blessed are they who are truthful, for they are 
in favor with God; 


Blessed are they who are giving, for God. 


loveth a cheerful giver; 

Blessed are they who are cheerful, for they 
are repaid by God; 

Blessed are they who are brave, for they do 
not shirk from duty; 

Blessed are they who are kind, for God 
watches and is pleased ; 

Blessed are they who are helpful, for they are 
beloved by God. 


A Juwnror’s PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD'S 
PRAYER: 


Our Lord, which art in heaven, holy be thy 
name}; ‘ 

May earth be like heaven; 

Care for us this day; 

And forgive us our sins as we forgive other 
speople’s sins; 

Do not let us do evil; 

In you is the power of the world forever. Amen. 


SERVICE OF OFFERING: 


Ascription: “Stewardship means that God gave 
us the things we have, yet they are really not 
ours, but his. We should take ‘good care of 
them for his sake. He gave us happiness, and 
that is why we want to share it with others. 
So we bring our gifts.” 

Reception of Offering 

Prayer: ‘Father, we thank thee for all thy gifts 
to us. Help people that need thy 
we be good and true and helpful to others and 
so find happiness. We thank you forall you 
have done for us. Help us not only to give, but 
to share with others. Amen. 


These worship materials were not 
produced by one junior group, or used 


in the order given. However, they are 


all materials of the type which juniors 


easily create with some guidance, but — 


little help. After such a service is writ- 


ten and used, it can be put in perma- — 
nent form, by carefully lettering it on — 


heavy paper or parchment, and mount- 
ed or framed for the junior room. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
God through Study 

Aim: This is the beginning of the school 
year and there is a spirit of work and 
study in the air. May the boys and 
girls realize that in this, as in other 
phases of life, they may worship God. 


W orshiping 


For the Counselor 


The Bible references used as the basis 
for the worship services for this month 
are: Proverbs 9:9-10; 2 Timothy 2:15. 

In church work, as in public school 
work, the spirit of study and industry is 
needed. An open mind ready to receive in- 
struction, a life held true to a great pur- 
pose, a constant dependence upon God for 
strength and guidance—all these make a 
strong foundation for a useful life. There 
is great work to be done; may we help 
intermediate boys and girls to make the 
right start toward having a part in the 
building of the new world. 

The following quotation indicates the 
importance of each person earnestly doing 
his share in this building process: 


This is the day when everyone who has taken 


* Field Representative of the Publication De- 
partment, Board of Christian Education, of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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By Mona M. Mayo* 


upon his shoulders a share of the task of the 
church should be at his best and giving his ut- 
most. Imagination is needed to construct a pro- 
gram which will serve mankind and awaken and 
deepen his spiritual nature. Enthusiasm is needed 
to gain the support of indifferent and self-centered 
folk who seldom look at any goal ahead. The 
enlistment of those who have intelligence and 
ability is needed that unnecessary blunders shall 
not be made. The devotion of the patient work- 
man is needed for he is the one through whom 
and by whom the destiny of man in every age 
has finally been transferred from the dream to 
the reality. The persistence of the undaunted is 
needed, the men who will not surrender under the 
burden of noise and confusion, ignorance and ir- 
responsibility, who will keep on even when criti- 
cism and loss of faith in the project seem to say, 
“this thing cannot be done.’ A new world is “‘in 
the progress of building.” What will the age of 
which we are a part do to it?? 


_“The Angelus” by Millet is to be the 
picture studied and it might be well to 
have this as the center of worship during 
the month. The picture may not be men- 
tioned until it is used in the worship serv- 
ice on September 19, but the idea in the 
picture should bring a message that in 
itself will fit into the services of the 
montn. 

A group of the young people together 
with a leader may make a study of the 


* Margaret Slattery. From The Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher, September, 1933. Used by per- 
mission of the Congregational Publishing Society. 
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setting for the worship, the materials to 
be used in the programs, and the impor- 
tance of the worship service. A series of 
services based on study should be started 
with a spirit of industry in the conducting 
and participation of the worship. 


September 5 


THEME: “Give instruction to a wise man, 
and he will be yet wiser.” 

Aim: To help the worshipers to test 
themselves and to discover whether 
they are ‘‘wise” enough really to get the 
most out of the instruction given to 
them. 


CALL TO WorsHIP (in unison): Psalm 1 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us; O’er the Tu- 
mult” 

ScripTuRE: Luke 14:15-23 and Matthew 
C1205 

MenpitTaTION: There are times when we 
are called upon to listen so that we may 
hear, to watch so that we may see, to 
seek so that we may find, and to study 
so that we may understand. Excuses 
are often made for not having the 
patience to do the waiting and the 
watching. We can sometimes find a 
reason for taking the easy way instead 
of seeing the challenge in the oppor- 


tunity of the more difficult. We may 


help. May © 


atte gee 


miss the joy of having accomplished a 
really fine piece of work. 

Some of us are not wise when we let 
others do the work for us—we may 
think “we are getting by,” but did we 
grow through the experience? 

May we be wise and know that by 
our efforts of consecration to the work 
we have to, do, by our eagerness to 
learn, and by our acceptance of re- 
sponsibility we will be yet wiser. 

PravER Hymn: “O Master, Let Me 
Walk with Thee” 


September 12 


THEME: “Teach a righteous man and 
he will increase in learning.” 

Aim: We have chosen the Christian way 
with Christ as the guide for living. God 
expects us to be found faithful. 

Catt To WorsuHIP: Psalm 119: 1-8 

ScRIPTURE (comments: preferably made 
by an intermediate in his own words 
and with illustrations from his own ex- 
perience) : 

Luke 9:23. We may think that we 
have a hard time trying to do all the 
things that are expected of us. We feel 
sure, sometimes, that it is foolish to 
work as hard as we have to in school. 
In Sunday school the teachers expect us 
to work at home. With Jesus as guide, 
can we honestly seek the easy way? His 
was the way of a cross. 

2 Timothy 2:15. We are workers 
with God. That fact alone should give 
us assurance of the importance of the 
work we have to do. If we are partners 
with him, do we dare to do anything 
less than our best? Is it not true that 
sometimes we must own up to the fact 
that we are ashamed of ourselves, and 
make up our minds to do better next 
time? Study hard, do our work well, 
and God will be glad that we are his 
partners. 

Joshua 1:8. Joshua was sure that his 
people would prosper if they lived ac- 
cording to the law. Can we be just as 
sure that if we truly give ourselves to 


the task of learning we shall grow in 
the knowledge and appreciation of 
God’s purpose for our lives? God ex- 
pects his people to be found faithful. 
Joshua’s message is one of constancy, 
never give up thinking and planning 
how to put God’s purpose into living. 

Prayer: Psalm 119:33, 34 and the first 
verse of the hymn ‘“‘Fairest Lord Jesus” 
may be used. 

Hymwns: “Christ of the Upward Way” 

“T Would Be True” 


September 19 


THEME: “The fear of Jehovah is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” 

Atm: To help boys and girls more fully 
to appreciate the need of God in their 
daily lives. 

PicrureE Stupy: Use Miillet’s picture, 
“The Angelus.” 


Story or THE ANGELUS? 


In a country far from here a sweet bell, called 
the Angelus bell, rang from the church every 
night when the sun went down. When they heard 
it all the people stopped their work; bowing their 
heads, they thanked God, the Father of all and 
the giver of all good things. 

We can imagine that one day a father and 
mother were working out in the field when the 
Angelus rang. The father had been digging pota- 
toes, and the mother had been putting them into 
bags. As the bell rang the father took off his hat 
and bowed his head. He thanked God because he 
was strong and well and could work for his wife 
and children. The mother bent her head and 
clasped her hands as she thanked God for her 
dear husband and her little children. She thanked 
him for giving them their food and clothes and 
home. 

Just as the bell rang that evening a great 
painter, named Millet, came to the field. He saw 
the beautiful colors in the sky, as the sun went 
down. He saw the brown fields. He saw the 
wheelbarrow on which were bags of potatoes, He 
saw the father and mother giving thanks. He 
went back to his home and painted all that he 
had seen. 


MEDITATION: 


I use my little hoe and spade 
To plant the seed that God has made. 


?From 4 Trail of Everyday Living, by Nellie 
V. Burgess. Used by permission of the Presbyter- 
ian Board of Christian Education. 


He sends the sunshine and the rain, 

The seed becomes a plant again, 

With root and stem and leaves complete 
A flower that is very sweet, 

All this from just one little seed. 

Our God is wonderful indeed.* 


ScRIPTURE: Proverbs 9:9, 10 and Luke 
10:25-28 
Hymws: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee” 
“Open My Eyes, That I May See” 


September 26 


THEME: “A workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.” 

Aim: To help boys and girls to appre- 
ciate the need of the spirit of work and 
service in the world and of each per- 
son taking his share of the responsi- 
bility. 

Scripture: Mark 10:41-45 

Hymns: “Thy Work, O God, Needs 

Many Hands’ 
“OQ Master Workman of the Race” 

ILLUSTRATION = 


Why were the saints, saints? Because they 
were cheerful when it was difficult to be cheer- 
ful, patient when it was difficult to be patient; 
and because they pushed on when they wanted to 
stand still; and kept silent when they wanted 
to talk, and were agreeable when they wanted 
to be disagreeable.. That was all. 

It was quite simple and always will be. 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, we thank thee for Jesus Christ, 
our Friend and Comrade. Teach us, we beseech 
thee, to walk with him all our way. As we go 
through the day, may it be with his faith and 
trust in thee. As we serve our fellow men, may 
we show forth thy love. As we overcome tempta- 
tion, may we give thee the glory. Help us, we 
pray thee, to overcome in ourselves jealousy, envy, 
and selfishness, so that our lives may manifest 
the presence of Christ our Savior. Grant unto us 
power through his presence to live lives of use- 
fulness and devotion. In the joy of service, may 
we have his abiding companionship all our days. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen.* 


% From the International Journal of Religious 
Education. 

4From The Church School Hymnal for Youth. 
Used by permission of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Finding God 

Through Study 

At the beginning of the school year, it 
is important to consider just what values 
may be had from school and how the 
greatest values may be secured. It is im- 
portant also for those who are out of 
school to plan to use their time wisely, 
in a process of self-education, so that they 
may continue to learn throughout their 
whole lives. Likewise, at the beginning of 
a church year, those who attend church 
school will need to understand how im- 
portant it is to gain the highest values 
from the weekly class and department 
sessions. The worship services for this 
month are intended to help young people 
to prepare themselves for studious work 
during the coming months, and to help 
them to understand that such studious 


* Secretary of Student Life and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, Congregational Education Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts. ; 
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By Harry Thomas Stock* 


effort is both a religious duty and a means 
of gaining religious help. 


September 5 
THEME: A Love of Truth 


The purpose of this service of wor- 
ship is to strengthen our desire for 
truth. Any untruth is opposed to God. 
God is the source of all truth. The 
person who seeks truth is engaged in a 
religious undertaking. The person who 
ignores truth ignores the knowledge of 
God. Therefore, as we begin a new 
school and church year we must dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to truth, to a 
search for truth. 

Hymns: “Lord, Thy Glory Fills the 
Heaven,” and “Teach me, O Lord, 
Thy Holy Way.” 

ScrripturE WITH COMMENT: 

Ephesians 6:14a. (Comment on the 
importance of seeking and knowing the 
truth; truth is a necessary possession 


and protection for every person.) 
Proverbs 3:13-15. (Comment on the 
importance of understanding or wis- 
dom—this is more than mere accumula- 
tion of facts.) i 
Proverbs 2:1, 2. (Comment on the 

necessity of being eager to know and to 
learn; the real student is a person who 
does not merely do what is required of 
him at school, he is anxious to learn 
and does more than teachers require.) 

PrayER: The leader may pray for the 
“mind of the learner,” he may ask God 
to help all the members of the group as 
they face the new opportunities of the 
new year, that they may have the eager 
and earnest spirit, that new truth may 
come to them as they study, and that 
old truths may have to them deeper 
meaning. 

LEADER’s TALK: If there is time, the 
leader may make a brief comment along 
the following lines. 
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We need to learn how to discover truth. Some- 
times we hear things which we would like to 
believe because they give us new freedom or 
new satisfactions. But some of these things are 
not true, and we must not accept them unless we 
can square them with the best truth that we 
know. Sometimes we read things which cast 
doubts upon things that we have learned at home 
or at church. We must not sit with the doubters 
and rejoice that now we are free of old super- 
stitions or prohibitions. Are the old things true; 
and the new, false? That is the only question: 
the question of what is true. Sometimes the new 
things that we learn at school or elsewhere con- 
tradict ideas which we have long held, and the 
new things are clearly demonstrated by science or 
experience. In such a case, we must adjust our 
beliefs to what science and experience prove. 
Often we are troubled by doubts and perplexities. 
This is the common lot of all people who are 
mentally awake. May the school and the church, 
during the coming year, help us to distinguish 
between what is true and what is false. 


PRAYER: 


In times of doubt and questioning; when our 
belief is perplexed by new teaching and new 
thought, when our faith is strained by creeds or 
by mysteries beyond our understanding, give us 
the faithfulness of learners and the courage of 
believers in thee; give us boldness to examine, 
and faith to trust, all truth; and alike from 
stubborn rejection of new revelations, and the 
hasty assurance that we are wiser than our 
fathers. 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech thee, 
O Lord.* 


Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 


September 12 


THEME: Wise Habits of Study 

The purpose of this service of wor- 
ship is to develop a determination to 
learn how to study most effectively. 
A college professor says that he 
finds that freshmen do not know how 
to express themselves, they do not 
know how to think, and they have not 
learned how to study. He is not criti- 
cizing them; rather, he believes that 
they have not received as ‘much help 
as they should have been given during 
high school years. They have been told 
what to study, but they have not been 
taught how to study. This service of 
worship cannot, of course, serve as a 
course on “how to study.” But it can 
inspire the group to see the importance 
of sound habits of study. A discussion 
period may follow, during which com- 
petent leaders may speak of ways of 
studying. : 

Hymns: “Now in the Days of Youth,” 
““Forward!’ Be Our Watchword.” 
ScripTuRE: The leader may read and in- 
terpret Luke 2:40-51. In making this 
interpretation, he may point out that 
Jesus was an active and eager learner 
throughout his life. In his early years 
he was “becoming full of wisdom” 
(marginal reading for verse 40). The 
incident at the temple at Jerusalem 
shows that he was alert, eager to hear 
what others had to say, and ready to 
offer his own ideas. This thoughtful 
studious attitude is necessary during 

the days of youth. 

Lraper’s TALK: In a few brief sen- 
tences, the leader may refer to the fact 
that the schools give heavy assignments 
and that pupils must learn how to use 
their time and minds if they are to do 

good work. What are some of the 


*From Dewotional Offices for General Use, by 
John W. Suter, p. 81f. D. Appleton-Century Co. 
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things that are needed for fruitful 
studying? Emphasis may be put upon 
such points as these: a place to study 
where you will not be tempted to listen 
to conversations; an attitude of body 
which makes it possible to concentrate ; 

a wise system of taking notes; a method 

of summarizing (either on paper or in 

your own mind) what you have read 
so that you will have clear the main 
points. 

PRAYER: Members of the group may of- 
fer their own prayers or the following 
may be used: 

We thank thee, our Father, for the minds 
which thou hast given us, for the ability to read 
and to understand and to develop ideas of our 
own. Grant that we may use wisely those men- 
tal powers with which we are endowed. 

Give us a hunger for truth. Make us seekers 
after knowledge. Give us that alertness which 
makes us able to grasp the thoughts of others, 
and that energetic habit of mind which leads us 
to do more than is required of us. 

Help us at times when we are tempted to 
ignore our duty. Keep us from becoming pro- 
crastinators. May -we never be satisfied with poor 
achievements. Help us to learn to do the hard 
thing, to be faithful even when it is hard to apply 
ourselves to our task. 

This year may we, like Jesus, become “‘full 
of wisdom.” So may we show ourselves worthy 
of being made in thine own image. Amen. 


Hymn: The closing hymn may be one of 
dedication. 


September 19 


THEME: Recognizing God 

Select hymns which are of a worship- 
ful nature: those that are prayers to God 
or those which interpret God. 

The purpose of this service is to call 
attention to the possibility of finding God 
in the regular studies of science, history, 
and poetry. Three Scripture passages 
may be used by those who are to empha- 
size these three points: 

Science. When you study science, do 
you simply learn the facts there disclosed? 
Or do you marvel at the wonder of what 
you see? Are you impressed with the in- 
tricacy and unity of the physical world? 
Do you think of the God who made it 
all? Do you, indeed, recognize God as 
you learn the way in which God works 
through the processes of science? The 
writer of Psalm 8 knew very little about 
the findings of modern science, but he 
saw nature and man and thanked God 
for what he had made. As you study sci- 
ence do you, also, feel the same gratitude 
and wonder as that expressed in Psalm 
8:1-9? The following paragraphs express 
one person’s understanding of God 
through science: 

Look through the telescope on a starry night 


_at the millions upon millions of suns and stars 


and planets whirling through space—myriads of 
systems in which the little earth is but as a single 
grain of sand in a sandstorm. Yet the One who 
is responsible for the amazing energy and order- 
liness of all that dizzying universe is God—a 
powerful, intelligent God at work. 

Peer into a microscope at a cross section of a 
blade of grass or bit of an insect’s wing. All is 
as orderly as the movements of the planets and 
stars in the infinite spaces, yet incredibly intricate 
and exquisite. And the source of the tiniest forms 
of life that swarm unseen in billions under one’s 
feet in the grass, or through the weeds, or along 
a country road, is God—the God of all life every- 
where. “The living God” is not merely a pious 
phrase; he is the mighty force at work in the 
universe.” 


*From The Girl’s Everyday Book, pp. 17. 
Published by The Womans Press. 


History. As you study history, do you 
ever think of God? Are there some men 
and women, about whom you read m 
your history, who clearly reveal the pur- 
poses of God? Are there some move- 
ments, of past centuries and of our own, 
which clearly help to establish the King- 
dom of God on earth? Is history a record 
of the conflict between two forces: those 
that are working for the purposes of God 
and those who are standing in the way of 
the coming of His Kingdom? Are there 
persons in general European history or in 
American history who might be men- 
tioned as God’s faithful servants, as some 
names are mentioned in Hebrews 11:1-8? 

Poetry. Perhaps more people find God 
in poetry than in any other subject 
studied in the school curriculum. You may 
quote certain poems of your own choosing 
which reveal the character of God. Psalm 
18:1-6 is an illustration of the revela- 
tion of God in the poetry of the Old 
Testament. : 

The following poems may also be used, 
if needed, in this worship service. 

“Be still and know 
That God is in His world, 
Though clouds shut out the light, 


Though ghoulish specters stalk, 
And all is night. - 


“Be still and know 

That God is in His world, 
Though Mars lifts flashing steel, | 
Untamed and proud. 


“Be still and know 

That God is in His world, 
Though men with reckless waste 
May seek they know not what 
In feverish haste. 


“Be still and know 

That God is in His world. 
God speaks, but none may hear 
That voice except he have 
The listening ear.’’* 


“The poets are God's listeners; 
Above the strife of battled years 
They hear His mighty harmonies, 
And break forth into song 

As His day appears. 


“The poets are God’s listeners; 
When panic grips the hearts of men 
They sound the Spirit’s stirring notes 
And call the scattered hosts 

To faith and hope again. 


“The poets are God's listeners; 
Today they see the morning gleam 
As men grow tired of greed and hate, 
To find in brotherhood 

Their long sought Dream.’ 


“All beauty whispers to the listening heart: 
Love does not shout, and ecstasy is still; 
The friendly silence of infinity 

Forever breeds above a lifted hill. 


“A flower leaps to life—the quiet clod 

Has uttered music; noiselessly a tree 

Flings forth green song; the snow breathes 
soundless prayers ; 

And stars are vocal with tranquillity!’ 


September 26 
TuHeme: In the Church School 
The purpose of this service of wor- 
ship is to emphasize the importance of 
studying about God in the church 


> By Georgia Harkness. From. The Christian 
Century, November 2, 1932. 

*By Thomas Curtis Clark. From The Chris- 
tian Century, June 13, 1934. 

SBy Mary Hallet. From The Christian Cen- 
tury, March 15, 1933. 
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school and in preparation for the 
church school sessions. 
CaLL To WorsHIP: 
“T was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 
—Psalm 122:1 

“The Lord is in his holy temple: 

Let all the earth keep silence before him.” 
—Habakkuk 2:20 

“God is a spirit, 

And they that worship him 

Must worship in spirit and in truth.” 

—John 4:24 
Prayer: Let us pray. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, without 
whose help labor is useless, without whose light 
search is in vain, invigorate our studies and direct 
our enquiries that by due diligence and right 
discernment we may establish ourselves and others 
in thy holy faith. Take not, O Lord, thy Holy 
Spirit from us; let not eyil thoughts have domin- 
ion in our minds. Let us not linger in ignorance, 
but enlighten and support us, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Hymn: “Awake, My Soul, and with the 
Sun” 
LEADER'S INTRODUCTION: 


Our classes and our departments in the church 
school exist to teach us about God and about 
God’s will for our lives. We learn a great deal 
about our marvelous world in the courses at 
school, and we have learned something of our 
duty in our homes. But few of us would under- 
stand much about God if it were not for the 
church. God—the knowledge of God and the 
response to God’s will—this is the most impor- 
tant thing in life. The few hours that we spend 
in church, therefore, are among the most valuable 
of the week. At the beginning of another church 
year, shall we not dedicate ourselves anew in 
loyalty to the church school? Shall we not at- 
tend regularly? Shall we not give studious con- 
sideration to the important subjects that we dis- 
cuss each week? Shall we not make adequate 
preparation, at home, for these class sessions ? 


COMMENT BY A YOUNG PERSON: The 
point to be made by this young person 
is that contained in the last sentence of 
the “Leader’s Introduction.” This 
young person, if he is convinced of the 
necessity of a weekly fifteen-minute 
period of home study in preparation for 
the Sunday class sessions, may call up- 
on other young people to agree to give 
this amount of time each week to class 
preparation. He should not seek to get 
them to raise their hands during the 
worship service, but he may suggest 
that every class talk this matter 
through and that commitments may be 
made in these class discussions. 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 119:57-60, 97, 105. 

PRAYER: The leader may express the 
gratitude of the group for the instruc- 
tion which has come to them through 
the church. He may also express the 
desire of the group for more under- 
standing of God and of his will for 
them. 

Hymn: “Teach Me, O Lord, Thy Holy 
Way” 

LEADER’s COMMENT: The leader may 
emphasize the contribution that Chris- 
tian youth may make toward the build- 
ing of a Christian world. The church 
school, during the coming months, 
should help young people to join with 
other Christian youth in the program 
of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. Some member of the group 
should be prepared to make a state- 
ment regarding this movement. A com- 
mittee may be put to work to discover 
methods of cooperating with it. Infor- 
mation may be secured from the de- 
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nominational young people’s secretary, 
or from the Director of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Hymn (or solo): Sung to the tune, 
“Aurelia” 


The voice of Christ is calling 
To youth in every land, 
In words of stirring challenge, 
In tones of strong command. 
He stands on life’s high mountain, 
Whose sun-crowned top he found, 
And views earth’s mighty kingdoms 
As God’s own holy ground :— 


Vast multitudes of people 
Of every race and clan, 
Bound by one holy passion, 
The brotherhood of man; 
Instead of noise of battle, 
Loud anthems of Good Will 
Rise from God’s new-built temples 
In factory and mill. 


O youth of daring spirit, 
Your Master’s vision see, 
And steel your souls to gather 

For life the victory. 
Let not your hands be idle, 
Let not your tongues be still, 
Stand firm as hills of granite— 
Your Master’s dreams fulfill. 


O Christ, we hear thy challenge, 
And yield to thy command; 
We join in high adventure 
With youth in every land; 
Our spirits, young and eager, 
Our minds, alert and keen, 
Are thine for our fulfilling 
The vision thou hast seen.® 


BENEDICTION 


A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 
for September 


(Continued from page 22) 


THE Propicau Son by Alva Knowles. 


(See “Father and Son Week,” Novem- 
ber 8.) 


Tue RETURN OF THE Propicat by Elma 
Levinger. 


(See “Father and Son Week,” Novem- 
ber 8.) 


RuTH THE Loyat by Charles A. Boyd. 


Four acts. 19 characters. Costumes and scenery 
simple. Can be given at any time, but is espe- 
cially appropriate for the summer months. Pilgrim 
Press, 15 cents. 


Treasures by Ralph Claggett. 


Three men, 3 women. 30 minutes. Interior. 
This play is a moving dramatization of the story 
of the rich young man who could not bear to 
give up his possessions on earth. His love for his 
wife, who wants him to follow the word of 
Christ, brings him to the understanding that his 
life will be better and he happier if his treasures 
are in heaven. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


For Reading and Discussion 
Au WILDERNESS by Eugene O’Neill. 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE by Rose Franken. 
Tue House Beautirut by Channing 
Pollock. 
Our CuiLpren by Louis Anspacher. 
THE SERVANT IN THE House by Charles 
Rann Kennedy. 
You Can’t Take It WitH You by 
George Kaufmann and Moss Hart. 


John Scudder. 


Tue Herirace oF THE Great Prysi- 
CIAN by Pauline Jeffery. 


° By Edwin A. Ralph. From Advance, May 
I, 1937. 


Three acts. 20 or more characters. 50 minutes. 
Medical missions in India. The Scudder family 
furnishes the material for the play. In ‘Envelope 
Series,” December, 1933. Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, to cents. 


Robert Raikes, Founder of the Sunday 
School 


(See under “Rally Day,” October 3.) 


Dante Alighiere 


SINGERS IN THE Dark by Olive M. 
Price. 

Three episodes. 6 men, 4 women, extras. One 
hour. A play woven around a romance of a 
young couple with Dante as the background 
figure. Royalty on application. Baker, 35 cents. 


Philip Embury 
ALONG THE YEARS by Helen L. Willcox. 
(See “John Wesley,” June 17.) 


DAUGHTER OF THE Dawn by Madeleine 
Sweeny Miller. 

Four episodes, processional. Written to cele- 

brate the bi-centenary of the birth of Barbara 


Heck. Depicts the beginnings of Methodism in 
this country. Abingdon, 25 cents. 


THE SPREADING FLAME by Harold A. 
Ehrensperger. 


(See “Francis Asbury,” August 20.) 


St. Cyprian 
St. CyPpRIAN AND THE Devit by Ethel 
Van der Veer: 


One act. 3 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. 
Medieval setting. A delightful play founded on 
an old legend. Especially good for college and 
club use. Royalty $5.00. In One Act Plays for 
ae and Study, Vol. VIII. Samuel French, 
3.00. 


Frances Willard—Plays on Temperance and 
Liquor Control 


THE Cost or a Hat by Bosworth Crock- 
er. 


One act. 4 persons. An Irish girl refuses to 
repeat her mother’s life of living with a drunken 
husband. Address publishers for permission to 
ae In Humble Folly. Appleton-Century, 
2.00. 


Meet THE VILLAIN by Dorothy Dyer 
Akers. 


Three acts. 5 men, 5 women. I simple interior. 
A well-constructed, highly dramatic play showing 
the disintegrating force of drinking in post-pro- 
hibition days. Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals, 25 cents. 10 copies, $2.00. 


Tue Pact by Mary Russell. 


One act. 3 men, 5 women. 40 minutes. A play 
dealing with “harmless drinking’? and some of 
its consequences for young people. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue RicHt Worp by Mary Russell. 


One act. 2 men, 7 or 9 women. 45 minutes. 
A social problem play with obvious treatment 6f 
the moderate use of liquor. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue WHIRLWIND by Dorothy Clarke © 
Wilson. 


One act. 2 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. The 
problem of drinking as it affects a young surgeon 
who is about to perform an operation which is 
critical for his future as well as for the future 
of the patient. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue Zone Portce by Richard Harding 
Davis. 


One act. 30 minutes. 4 men. A Canal Zone 
play in which an officer is forced to give up 
drinking because of an alleged accident. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French, 30 cents, 


St. Wenceslas 


Goop Kinc WENCESLAS. 


Pantomime, 3 acts. 5 characters, several large 
dolls. Chorus of hidden singers. Based on the 
old carol—g30 A. D. Church Missions Publish- 
ing Co., 15 cents. 
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Angel’s Holiday (Jane Withers) (Fox) An- 
other unnatural, precocious role for Jane who is 
the whole show in lively but incredible story. 
Publicity stunt built around movie-star-heroine 
becomes real kidnapping case, but Jane’s strategy 
captures gang, reuniting her adored newspaper- 
hero with actress. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps 
For C: Probably amusing 


Beethoven Concerto (Russian, excellent Eng- 
lish titles) (Amkino) Notable Russian picture, 
dominated by children, with two extraordinary 
little heroes in national competition for violin 
honors. Acting notable, music beautiful, human 
interest strong. Culture and happiness presented 
as Russian norm. 


For A: Very good For Y: Good 
For C: Perhaps 

Cafe Metropole (Power, L. Young, Menjou, 

Winninger, Westley) (Fox) Suave Parisian 


gambler, engaging young inebriate as his tool, 

and absurdly rich and absurdly acting American 

family make an amusing, smart, merrily improb- 

able farce-comedy. Certain elements probably too 

farcical to be objectionable. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y: Probably good 
For C: Hardly 


Captain Calamity (John Houston, Marian Nix- 
on) (Gr. Nat’l.) Elementary, loosely knit story 
of sordid villainy and violent fighting over money 
and women in South Seas. Heavy-fisted, pleasant- 
singing hero rather engaging, and full color 
photography of tropical lands and seas often not- 
ably good. 


For A: Hardly For Y: Doubtful 


For C: No 
Captain’s Kid (Sybil Jason, Kibbee, Robson) 
(rst Nat'l.) Unpretentious character comedy 


with Kibbee as old sea-captain spinning tall 
yarns and adored by his sweetheart’s little niece. 
Sybil is engaging and is prime motive force 
throughout. Improbability and over-precocious 
child conduct do not worry production. 

For A: Hardly For ¥ and C: Fairly amusing 


Captains Courageous (Bartholomew, S. Tracy, 
L. Barrymore) (MGM) Powerful portrayal of 
rich little snob transformed by hard knocks and 
high adventure among rough but understanding 
fishermen. Grand Banks schooner life magnificently 
shown in tense, convincing, human drama. Master- 
piece of cinema. 

For A and Y: Excellent For C: Very strong 


Charlie Chan at the Olympics (Oland, Luke, K. 
de Mille) (Fox) Good Chan picture. He chases 
airplane mystery from South Seas eastward to 
catch villain in Olympic stadium in Berlin. Two 
sons now help their clever father. The eight-year- 
old is good, but Luke works so hard at his acting! 
For A: Good of kind For Y and C: Good 


China Passage (Constance Worth, Vinton Ha- 
worth) (RKO) Gem-theft-thriller of slight dis- 
tinction. Shanghai diamond disappears, and swarm 
of suspects, military hero, and Federal-agent 
heroine all board same steamer for ’Frisco. Long 
voyage of snoopings, druggings, killings, to clum- 
sy clinical solution, 


For A: Mediocre 
For C: No 


Fair Warning (J. Edward Bromberg, Betty 
Furness) (Fox) Above-average Class B murder- 
mystery, with credible motivation, rather novel 
plot, detective decidedly. original in manner and 
method, and without excessive violence. Death 
Valley setting adds more interest than the mild 
romance injected. 


For A: Fair For Y and C: Good of kind 


Girl from Scotland Yard (Karen Morley) 
(Para.) Complex mystery thriller built around 
sinister “death ray’ that threatens destruction of 
British Navy. English Secret Service heroine and 
American newspaper-man hero put an end to half- 
mad inventor's ghastly activity. Made expressly 
for spine-chilling. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: No 


For Y: Hardly 


For Y : Doubtful 
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HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected -with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objection- 
able, while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, hence 
these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: - : 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


Hit Parade, The (F. Langford, Phil Regan) 
(Repub.) Well-done, entertaining musical with 
radio acts logically woven into substantial story 
of radio agent, society radio star who jilts him, 
and ex-convict heroine who makes good on the 
air with hero’s help and gets pardon when her 
innocence is established. 

For A and Y: Good of kind For C: Little interest 


I Met Him in Paris (Colbert, Douglas, R. 
Young) (Para.) Sophisticated comedy of hero’s 
struggles in Paris and Switzerland to prevent 
seduction of heroine, carefully transformed into 
farce. Uneven in quality and interest. Second 
half of picture fails to realize its dramatic pos- 
sibilities and character values. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Better not 
For C: No 


King of Gamblers (Nolan, Trevor, Tamiroff) 
(Para.) Well-done racketeer thriller, with the 
newspaper-hero engaging even when drunk. All 
characters live and move in sordid atmosphere of 
sex and impropriety, but the good manage to stay 
“good’’ and thus keep the mess more or less 
censor-proof. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Unwholesome 
For C: No 


Let’s Get Married (Ida Lupino, W. Connolly, 
R. Bellamy) (Col.) Arrogantly temperamental 
heroine defies her rich, powerful politician-father’s 
ideas for her marriage. Weather-forecaster hero 
is high principled, but his aversion to politicians 
cannot save him. Heroine-chases-hero motif again. 
For A: Fair For Y: Probably amusing 

For C: No : 


Make Way for Tomorrow (V. Moore, Beulah 
Bondi) (Para.) Realistic domestic comedy, not- 
ably acted, depicting contrasts and conflicts be- 
tween aged parents and their children. It is 
deeply human, convincingly true, frequently amus- 
ing, but too many moments are poignant and de- 
pressing for popular success. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Mature but good 
For C: Beyond them 


Mama Steps Out (Alice Brady, Kibbee, Fur- 
ness) (MGM) Another in current series of 
heroine-chases-hero pictures. Bizarre, newly-rich 
American mother slurs America and seeks culture 
in a burlesqued France. Too crudely done to be 
clever, and too elemental to be called intelligent 
amusement, 


For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 


Man Who Found Himself (John Beal) (RKO) 
Trite theme, achieving little distinction in the tell- 
ing, about regeneration of young surgeon, soured 
on his profession, who becomes in turn hobo, con- 
struction laborer, and airplane mechanic, until 
heroine and a train wreck achieve his awakening. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Fair 

For C: No interest 


Night Key (Boris Karloff, Jean Rogers) 
(Univ.) Pseudo-science,. gang melodrama, and 
romance combined in exciting thriller. Good in 
spots, and Karloff’s role a relief from his usual 
monster parts. But mostly artificial thriller, pre- 
posterous and unconvincing as a whole. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Doubtful 

‘For C: No 


Night Must Fall (R. Montgomery, R. Russell, 
Dame Whitty) (MGM) Genial, smiling young 
man, living as trusted and loved member of rural 
English home, finally disclosed as hideous psycho- 
pathic killer. Striking blend of gentle realism and 
stark crime. Quiet, grim, difficult theme very ably 
presented. 

For A: Very unusual 
For Y and C: Doubtful value or interest 


Penrod and Sam (Billy Mauch, Frank Craven, 
Spring Byington) (Warner) Boy-parent psy- 
chology, young human nature, engagingly pre- 
sented in modernized Tarkington. story, with 
healthily exciting melodrama added. Quite whole- 
some entertainment for all, with bits perhaps 
strong for sensitive children. Mauch promising. 
For A and Y: Very good of kind 

For C: Probably good 


The Prince and the Pauper (Mauch Twins and 
outstanding cast) (Ist Nat'l.) Mark Twain's 


fanciful tale of 16th-century English court splen- 


didly screened, in spirit of book and times. Only 
a trying moment or two for very sensitive children. 


A much-loved classic admirably handled. No ro- — 


mance lugged in! 


For A and Y: Excellent For C: Good 


Racketeers in Exile (Bancroft, Venable, Wynne 
Gibson) (Columbia) City racketeer takes his gang 
to his own home for hideout. Stumbles on profit- 
able idea of evangelism for graft, and merrily 


swindles friends: and relatives till converted by 


own preachings! Brazen hypocrisy thoroughly 
repugnant. 


For A: Hardly 


A Star Is Born (Gaynor, March, Menjou) 
(U.A.) Expert glamorization of Hollywood with 
fine technicolor and notable cast. But heroine's 
success must depend on disagreeable screen-hero 
whose drunken antics lead her to stardom, him to 
suicide, and picture to anti-climax. Fine material 


stupidly ruined. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No 
Givot, Dine- 


(Fox) Attempt to “improve’’ the Jeeves 


Step Lively Jeeves (Treacher, 
hart) 


series by loading film with horseplay, slapstick, — 


and burlesque crooks. Treacher’s unique character 


play lost by making him mere puppet of racke- 


teers in nonsense farce. Nullifies only value of 

Jeeves pictures. 

For 4: Mediocre 
For C: No 


They Gave Him a Gun (Tone, _ S. Tracy, 


Gladys George) (MGM) Grim character drama, 


with three strong roles of two doughboys and 

nurse, and war background effectively done. The 

weakling hero, trained by his country to kill with 

a gun, turns gunman after the war and earns a 

grisly end. Strongly anti-war. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: No 


Thirteenth Chair (Dame Whitty, Madge Evans, 
Lewis Stone) (MGM) Excellent screening of old 


Veiller melodramatic thriller, in which spiritual-_ 


istic medium functions to aid law in detecting 

cold-blooded slayer of two. Some grewsome mo- 

ments. Roles by Dame Whitty and Lewis Stone 

are notable. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind 
For C: Too strong 


Turn Off the Moon (Charles Ruggles, Eleanor 
Whitney) (Para.) Hilarious, very noisy nonsense 
farce, laid in department store whose sentimental 
owner settles his policies by astrology. Horseplay, 
drunken antics, and much music and dance by 
none too skillful cast. Ruggles’ leading role is only 


merit. 
For A: Perhaps For Y: Probably good 
For C: Hardly 
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For Y and C: No 


¢ 
For Y: Little value | 


For Y: Probably good } 


What's Haphenitd in 
Reet trOUS FRUCATION 


* Tue Birmingham (Alabama) Sunday 
School Council of Religious Educa- 
tion reports that, in cooperation with the 
city Board of Education, it has secured 
its annual count of the average percentage 
of public school pupils who attended Sun- 
day school on the four Sundays preceding 
Easter. The figures are as follows: white 
elementary schools, 51.1%; Negro ele- 
mentary schools, 51.0%; white high 
schools, 46.3%. The averages over ten 
years, for which figures are available 
since 1925, are: white elementary schools, 
56.6% ; white high schools, 51.7%. Bir- 
mingham is predominantly Protestant, less 
than 10% of the white elementary and 
high school population in 1936 indicating 
Catholic and Jewish religious prefer- 
ences. 
“At THE annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Board of Christian Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a 
church school enrolment of 1,822,348 
was reported for 1936, including officers, 
teachers, and pupils, an increase of 4,771 
over the preceding year. Of this enrol- 
ment, 71,752 joined the church during the 
year. The General Board also reports 
2,353 vacation schools with an enrolment 
of 133,634 pupils and 19,434 workers for 
the year 1936, an increase of 406 schools 
over the preceding year. 


“* A srupy shows that the variety of 
.combinations of groups for worship 

services in church schools is represented 

by the following percentages: 

All children together (under 12) ...10.6 

Nursery and beginners 

Nursery-beginners-primary 


Beginners-primary-junior ......... CF, 
Heriiiary: ald: JUMIOTwer. «2 s.c16 o1s2 2408 a 2.6 
Junior and intermediate ........... 3.7 
Intermediate and senior ........... 1.9 
Intermediate-senior-young people ... 4.5 
Senior-young people-adult ......... 15.1 
PNilbaces: together! s,s... co ase kc ee 10.0 

Total with combined service ..... 72D 


“ Tue Bible Lands Sunday School 

Union at its third quadrennial meet- 
ing at the Conference Center in Dhour 
el-Choueir, held from April 16-18, re- 
vised its by-laws and changed its name to 
one more truly indicative of the functions 
of the Union—the Bible Lands Union for 
Christian Education. When the Union 
was organized on June 25, 1925, in Jeru- 
salem, its emphasis was almost entirely 
on the organization and development of 
Sunday schools. During the twelve years 
that have passed, new opportunities have 
presented themselves from time to time, 
and the Union has become increasingly 
the agent of Eastern, Anglican, and Prot- 
estant churches in the whole field of 
Christian religious education. The aim of 
the Union as now stated is “to aid in all 
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possible ways in the field of Christian 
religious education, in Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Cyprus, 
through Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies, vacation Bible schools, confer- 
ences, Bible study, literature, and other 
means.” 


* How is correlation of educational 
work effected in our churches? In one 
denomination it was found that: 
32.5% have no plan; 
37.2% have this work done by the 
church council; 
2.6% have a board of education; 
6.6% have an educational committee; 
15.0% have a council of representa- 
tives of all agencies; 
2.6% have a workers’ conference; 
1.2% place this responsibility on the 
pastor; 
2.3% have other means. 
In ONE large denomination, 18.2 per 
cent of the churches report that they 
have “combination services,” although it 
is evident that the question was misunder- 
stood by some who interpreted it as 
meaning that all ages were in the one 
church service, when, in fact, the ‘“‘com- 
bination service” refers to any plan in 
which there is a continuous worship- 
teaching-preaching service. Six and two- 
tenths per cent report that they have an 
“expanded session” of the Sunday school 
although there was some misunderstand- 
ing as to the meaning of the term. The 
term, “expanded session,” was meant to 
apply to the plan whereby the children 
have an extra period of instruction dur- 
ing the time of the “preaching service.” 


% 
“e 


“ We HEAR much these days of visual 

aids in religious education. In one 
large Protestant communion, the percent- 
age of congregations using visual equip- 
ment was as follows: 


8.0% use moving picture projectors; 

18.7% use stereopticons; 

33-9% have pictures on their walls; 

54.4% have blackboards; 

24.2% have sandtables; 

38.2% have maps available for teach- 

ing ; 

36.9% use bulletin boards—inside ; 

39.3% use bulletin boards—outside. 
* Tue Board of Religious Education 


and Young People’s Work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the Phil- 


‘ippine Islands recently held seven Ep- 


worth League Institutes at various cen- 
ters throughout the Islands with a record 
attendance of nearly two thousand. These 
young people came together for training 
in Epworth League work and in the gen- 
eral church program, to deepen their reli- 
gious life, to receive help in choosing a 
life: work, and to share in wholesome 
recreation. The Institutes created a great 
deal of interest among people from many 
groups. 


* Tue following theses, prepared by 

graduate students of the Presbyterian 
College of Christian Education, Chicago, 
will be of interest to many readers of 
the Journal. Two of the studies were 
sponsored by the International Council: 
“Case Studies of Social Action from 
Lakeside Delegates of the National 
Youth Conference, June, 1936” and “Is- 
sues and Points of Tension in the Sys- 
tem of Grading in Church Schools from 
the Ages of Fifteen to Thirty.” Other 
problems studied included: “An Analysis 
of Ceremonials Used in Summer Con- 
ferences for Young People” and “A De- 
scriptive Analysis of Forty-Eight Denom- 
inational Summer Conferences for Inter- 
mediates.” 

Communications regarding the borrow- 
ing of these theses should be made 
through the College Library, 815 Belden 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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“* Miss Nette Morton, Director of 

Religious Education of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Staunton, Virginia, 
has been appointed as associate director 
of young people’s work in the Department 
of Religious Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. She succeeds 
Mrs. Lillian C. Painter who has held this 
position for a number of years. Miss 
ne AG will begin her work on Septem- 
er’ I. : 


* Or 826,937 church school pupils in 
one denomination, the distribution of 
the enrolment by departments is: 
Nursery—57,810, or 6.9% 
Beginners—60,565, or 7.3% 
Primary—84,234, or 10.2% 
Junior—111,383, or 13.5% 
Intermediate—94,676, or 11.5% 
Senior—73,095, or 8.9% 
Young People—71,703, or 8.7% 
Adult (including home department, 
etc.) —273,471, or 33%. 


“ Dr. Raymonp C. WALKER, Pastor of 

the Market Square Presbyterian 
Church of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the first prize of $150 offered 
by the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. for 
the best. missionary sermon preached in 
connection with the celebration of the 
Centennial of the Board. The title of Dr. 
Walker’s sermon was “These Are the 
Great Days of God.” 


“* Are pupils in church schools less in- 
clined to use their hands as they grow 

older? Some of our schools seem to think 
so, as shown by the following percentage 
of schools providing class tables for vari- 
ous age groups: 

Tables for beginners, 40.3 

Tables for primaries, 34.3 

Tables for juniors, 16.1 

Tables for intermediates, 8.0 

Tables for seniors, 2.5 
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Church Group Activities for Young Mar- 
ried People. By George Gleason. Pub- 
lished by author, 715 South Hope St., Los 
Angeles, California. 161 p. Price $1.00. 

This book presents the actual experi- 
ences of 222 groups of married people, in 
173 churches of sixteen denominations. 
Guided by the discovered facts, the au- 
thor answers six questions arising in 
Christian education: 

1. What do young married couples 
need which the church can supply by 
group activities? 

2. What type of group is most desir- 
able? 

3. What should be the purpose of a 
group? 

4. What is the place of a young mar- 
ried group in the church structure? 

5. Where can teachers be found and 
what do they teach? 

6. What inevitable changing emphasis 
is appearing in American church life? 

Dr. Gleason has made a distinctive 
contribution to the whole movement in 
the Christian education of young adults, 
which is beginning to receive widespread 
although belated attention. Sufficient 
case reports are given in detail to make 
them concrete and suggestive in guidance. 
There is enough careful summary and 
interpretation to reveal major trends and 
to state principles. 

The conclusions based on the study 
show interesting variations from some of 
the principles currently accepted, as set 
forth, for example, in Book Four of the 
INTERNATIONAL CURRICULUM GUIDE. 
Grouping as shown in this study follows 
a general gradation based about as much 
on number of years married as upon age, 
so that some grading of adults may be 
feasible. Grouping here is indicated as 
due not to any common interest or prob- 
lem represented in the subject matter of 
class study, but rather to be based on 
social values. In fact, the great central 
purpose of the adult church group is not 
study or any kind of education. It is fel- 
lowship. These are “classes” in name 
only. They are really fellowship groups 
and that only. The author justifies them 
on that ground. He leaves unsolved the 
problem of undertaking serious educa- 
tional objectives so that these persons 
may not merely enjoy a congenial group 
experience, but so that they may also gain 
some skill and effectiveness in Christian 
living. 

Field workers, council secretaries, offi- 
cers of councils and churches will find 
this book a great dollar’s worth in in- 
spiration, guidance, and practical sugges- 
tiveness in facing their responsibility for 
our young adults, sometimes tragically 
called the “lost generation.” 


—H..C. M 


Analysis of the Problem of War. 
Clyde Eagleton. New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1937. 132 p. Price $1.50. 
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The leading review this month is of a 
book that, although it reports a research 
investigation, deals in a practical way 
with a problem in adult education faced 
by many churches throughout- the coun- 
try. The editors call the special attention 
of our JOURNAL readers to George 
Gleason's study. 


ee 


An exceedingly lucid presentation of a 
very complex problem. The thesis is that 
“war is a method of achieving purposes; 
it must be replaced with other and satis- 
factory methods for achieving these pur- 
poses before it will be dropped from use.” 
The author points out that disarmament, 
munitions, education, passive resistance, 
the outlawry of war, and neutrality bare- 
ly touch the surface of the problem. He 
feels that the League of Nations alone 
has machinery and organization for pro- 
viding means of settling disputes and for 
remedying wrongs and enforcing rights. 
He points out that the League “has had 
more successes than failures, and that it 
has shown potentialities as an instrument 
for the control of war, though it is inade- 
quate and defective in many respects. ... 
It seems safe to say that the only alterna- 
tive to the League of Nations as a means 
of controlling war is a better League of 
Nations. There is no alternative to col- 
lective action.” The last chapter of this 
book is heartily recommended to anyone 
who has felt confused in his own thinking 
as to the purposes, program, and achieve- 
ments of the League of Nations. 


—L. K. 
\ Camping and Guidance. By Ernest G. 
Osborne. New York, Association Press, 
1937. 192 p. Price $2.00. 

Unlike most books of camping, this one 
deals primarily with the interests and pro- 
gram in camps for the younger age group, 
children from approximately eight to 
twelve years of age. The author is a mem- 
ber of the Child Development. Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and as a result of his investigations 
and his practical experience in camp he 
gives concrete suggestions which the new 
as well as the more experienced camp 
leaders will find stimulating and immedi- 
ately useful. Following a brief outline of 
the growth and significance of the camp- 
ing movement, the major attention in the 
book is given to ways of finding and meet- 
ing boys’ interests through the camp pro- 
gram. It includes a wealth of illustrations, 
case studies in personal adjustment, and 
a very good chapter on the role of the 
camper and members of the staff in indi- 
vidual guidance. An annotated bibliogra- 
phy and copies of report and record forms 
used in camps are unusually helpful 
features. 


—M. A. J: 


ico and the Automobile. By parents 
of children in the Horace Mann and Lin- 
coln Schools. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
li¢dations, Teachers College. 64 p, Price 
6§ cents. : 


Parents and the Latch Key. By parents 
of children in the Horace Mann and Lin- 
coln Schools. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
ligations, Teachers College. 56 p. Price 
65 cents. 


Parents and Purse Strings. By parents of 
children in. the Horace Mann and Lin- 
coln Schools. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College. 59 p. Price 
65 cents. 

These are valuable resource pamphlets 
for parent education groups or for indi- 
vidual reading. They deal practically with 
three of the major areas of difficulty 
faced by parents and their children in our 
rapidly changing social order. The ma- 
terial consists of papers written by par- 
ents, and in some cases by their adolescent 
children, for reading and discussion in 
parent education groups related to the 
Horace Mann School and the Lincoln 
School in New York. They present ac- 
tual experiences interpreted from a 
modern educational viewpoint. While less 
systematic and didactic than the writings 
of specialists, they are convincing since 
they give concrete evidence of policies 
that have worked and those that have 
failed. There is sufficient editorial guid- 
ance and interpretation to maintain a 
sound and objective viewpoint. 


| —H. C. Ma 


God. By Walter M. Horton. Hazen 
Foundation, Inc., 1937. Distributed by 
Association Press, New York. 66 p. Price 
50 cents. 

This book presents a brief yet compre- 
hensive examination “of the word ‘God,’ 
and the evidence for the reality to which 
it points.” It would be helpful to any 
honest “seeker after truth” in this field. 
The chapter headings clearly define the 
content: Gods Many and Lords Many; 
The Christian Idea of God; Reasons for 
Believing in the Christian God; Living in 
Accord with God’s Will. 

} —L. C. K. 


oy hae Our Neighborhood. By Mil- 
dred Moody Eakin. New York, The 
Abingdon Press, 1936. 252 p. Price $1.00. 

A guide for teachers of the third and 
fourth grades in four parts on the study 
of relationships in the neighborhood and 
community. There are detailed sugges- 
tions of procedures; numerous activities 
are described in detail; and source ma- 
terials, worship materials, and stories are 
included. Visits are proposed to various 
churches in the community, to public 
buildings, and so forth, and opportunity 
is provided for discussing general com- 
munity laws and care of the needy. The 
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accompanying pupil’s work book is listed 
ibelow. 


\\ Under the Church Flag. Pupil’s Work 
Book No. I for a Course in Exploring 
Our Neighborhood (see above). By Mil- 
dred Moody Eakin. New York, The 
Abingdon Press, 1936. 74 p. Price 25 
cents. 


While the Earth Remaineth. By Jean- 
ette E. Perkins. Boston, The Pilgrim 
Press, 1937. 32 p. Price 30 cents. 

Easter. By Margaret Dulles Edwards. 
Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1937. 24 p. 
Price 30 cents. 

Changing Swords into Plowshares. Bos- 
ton, The Pilgrim Press, 1937. 40 p. Price 
30 cents. . 

Three new booklets of the “Modern 
Church School Series.” 

While the Earth Remaineth, a spring- 
time unit on change and continuing life, 
describing a devotional interpretation of 
‘Easter. This booklet will be welcomed by 
primary teachers as it offers valuable help 
in answering many difficult questions with 
which primary teachers often have to deal 
throughout the year and especially dur- 
ing the Easter season. 

Easter, a unit of work centering in the 
spring festival for junior children, de- 
scribing the approach of what actually 
took place and a summary of the results. 
A useful bibliography of suggested ma- 
terial is included. 

Changing Swords into Plowshares, 
four units of work for junior children on 
the problems of peace and war, describing 
what actually took place, what questions 
the children asked, and how the leaders 
assisted them in finding an answer. There 
are included suggestions for other ways 
for building a peace unit with topics for 
discussion, activities, and a bibliography. 


—=MxA.J; 


Friendship Triumphant, Glimpses of the 
Life of Elsa Lotz. Compiled by Hugh 
Hartshorne, Philadelphia, Friends Book 
Store, 1937. 121 p. Price $1.10. 

A tribute to the memory of one of the 
younger leaders in religious education of 
our day, in the form of a record of her 
professional career. Excerpts from her 
diary, correspondence with friends, re- 
ports of projects, and letters about her 
from her friends tell the inspiring story. 
At the time of her death, Miss Lotz was 
executive secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends (Arch Street). 


Theory and Practice of Psychiatry. By 
William 8. Sadler. St. Louis, The C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1936. 1231 p. Price 
$10.00. 

Although intended primarily for phy- 
sicians and for students of psychiatry, 
this book may serve as a reference hand- 
book for teachers, pastors, and other pro- 
fessional readers. It includes chapters on 
“Religious Therapy” and “Philosophies 
of Life.” Numerous. cases are cited 
throughout. 


This Golden Summit. By Grace Noll 
Crowell. New York, Harper & Brothers, 


1937. 79 p. Price $1.50. : 
This new volume of poetry will be wel- 
comed by the many readers and admirers 
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of Mrs. Crowell who delight in the beau- 
ty and simplicity of her verse, and who 
find hope in her songs of courage which 
reveal her sincere faith in the inherent 
goodness of life and her radiating joy. 
These poems, reprinted from standard 
and religious magazines, cover a wide 
variety of subjects. To mention only a 
few: “A Basket of Summer Fruit,” “Oh, 
to Live Beautifully,” “A Woman Peeling 
Apples,” “The Evening Meal,” “For One 
Who Lies Awake,” “I Must Seek a 


Hill,’ “Courage to Live,” “Spires,” 
“Crabapple Blossoms,” “Winter Eve- 
ning.” 

—M. H. 


<f Meditations: Suggested by Biblical and 
Other Poetry. By Laura H. Wild. New 
York, The Abingdon Press, 1937. 150 p. 
Price $1.00. 

The five meditations in this book deal 
with “Spiritual Symbolism.” They center 
about experiences with nature: “The 
Mountains and Rocks,” as symbols of 
God’s stability and protective power; 
“Water,” as a symbol of life-giving re- 
freshment and cleansing; “The Air,” as 
a symbol of God’s creative power and 
presence; “The Heavens,’ as a symbol 
of uplift and inspiration; “Light,” as a 
symbol of God’s character and guidance. 


—M. H. 


rae of Beauty. By Daniel Johnson 
Fleming. New York, Friendship Press, 
1937. 95 p. Price $1.50. 

“Pictorial Studies of Modern Christian 
Architecture in Asia and Africa, Illus- 
trating the Influence of Indigenous Cul- 
tures” is the subtitle of this book, and 
quite adequately describes it. These places 
of Christian worship in non-Christian 
lands are evidently very beautiful in and 
of themselves and are placed in magnifi- 
cent settings. The photography is of high 
quality and one has a loftier idea of 
Christianity abroad from reading this 
res 

—L.C. K. 


Personality and the Cultural Pattern. By 

ames S. Plant. New York, The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1937. 432 p. Pricé 
$2.50. 

Dr. Plant, speaking out of his experi- 
ence as director of the Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic of Newark, New Jersey, 
considers the nature of personality and 
develops the view that the pattern of the 
society in which we live has a strong in- 
fluence on the development of personality. 
Because the cultural pattern is rapidly 
changing, he emphasizes the need of edu- 
cating children for change. 

He concludes that psychiatrists, along 
with éducators and parents, must face the 
necessity of working toward the altera- 
tion of the cultural pattern in ways which 
will make it better suited to the funda- 
mental needs of the individual. 


| Learning About War and Peace. By 
iteocene McPherson. St. Louis, Bethany 
Press, 1937. 183 p. Price $1.00. 

Another unit in the Cooperative Series 
of Church School Texts. Prepared from 
a descriptive outline approved by the In- 
ternational Council. The materials grew 
out of a project in peace education in va- 
cation church schools in New York City. 


Books Received 
April and May, 1937 


Tue Business ADMINISTRATION OF A 
ee by Robert Cashman. Willett, Clark, 

1.00. 

Avutt Epucarion 1n Action, edited by 
Mary L. Ely. American Association for Adult 
Education, $2.75. 

ADVENTURES IN RECREATION, by Weaver W. 
Pangburn. Barnes, 72 cents. 

AMERICA STANDS FOR Paciric MEANS, by 
Arthur Charles Watkins. National Capital Press. 

Tue Arvostoric PreacHINnG aNv Its DE- 
VELOPMENTSs, by C. H. Dodd. Willett, Clark, 
$1.50. 

Tue Arr or Livinc, 
Peale. Abingdon, $1.00. 

Bryonp Humanism, by Charles Hartshorne. 
Willett, Clark, $2.50. 

Tue Bister Hanpzoox, by Thomas L. Leish- 
man and Arthur T. Lewis. Associated Authors, 
$2.75. 

CamPING anp GuipaAncr, by Ernest G. Os- 
borne. Association Press, $1.00. 

Tue Curistian Evancet, by John McNicol. 
American Tract, $1.50. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE EASTERN CONFLICTS, 
by William Paton. Willett, Clark, $1.50. 

CuHurcH AND STATE IN CONTEMPORARY 
Aas by William Adams Brown. Scribner’s, 
$2.75. : 

Ture CHURCH AND THE AGRICULTURAL SITUA- 
T1I0N. Home Missions Council, 50 cents. 

Cuurcnu Grover ActTivitirs ror YOUNG Mar- 
RIED Preorre, by George Gleason. The Author, 
715 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, California, 
$1.00. 

Cuurcu Music 1x History ann PRACTICE, 
by Winfred Douglas. Scribner’s, $3.00. 
$ Crry Man, by Charles Hatch Sears. Harper’s, 

1.50, 

Consumers’ Cooperation, The Annals, May, 
edited by J. G. Brainerd. $2.00. 

Tue Cross or Curist, by George P. Pierson. 
American Tract, $1.50. ; 

Eastward, THE STORY or ADONIRAM JUDSON, 
by Stacy R. Warburton. Round Table, $2.50. 

Tue ETERNAL Worp 1n THE MopEerRN WorRLpD, 
by Burton Scott Easton and~Howard Chandler 
Robbins. Scribner’s, $2.50. 

Tue EVANGELISTIC SPIRIT AND THE LAYMAN’S 
Tasx, by J. Russell Throckmorton. Methodist 
Book Concern, 25 cents. 

Except Yr Repent, by Harry A. Ironside. 
American Tract, $1.50. 

Tue ExpProraTION or THE INNER Wor LD, 
by Anton T. Boisen. Willett, Clark, $3.50. 

A Fresh ApproacH To THE PSALMs, 
W. O. E. Oesterley. Scribner’s, $2.50. 

FrrenpDsuip TriumMPHANT, Glimpses of the 
Life of Elsa Lotz, compiled by Hugh Hartshorne. 
Friends Book: Store, $1.10. 

Gop, by Walter M. Horton. Association Press, 
50 cents. 

Has THe Curistian CHurcn a Future? by 
S. Tetley. Williams & Norgate, $2.50. 

Tue Hearr or THe CurisTian Faitu, by 
Francis Shunk Downs. American Tract, $1.50. 

Ittustratep Brsre GEoGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 
by Major C. R. Conder. Collins, 35 cents. 

INTERMEDIATE WORSHIP SERVICES, by Nevada 
Miller Whitwell. Standard, $1.50. 

Tue INTERPRETATION or HisTory, by Paul 
Tillich. Scribner’s, $2.50. 

Is HeattH tue Pvusric’s Business? by 
James Rorty. Social Action, March 15, 1937. Pil- 
grim, Io cents. 


by Norman Vincent 


by 


A Dictionary of the Bible, by John D. Davis, 
Ph.D., LL.D., is a handy one-volume library 
of Bible information, well known for its 
scholarly accuracy and conservative presenta- 
tion of all facts and phases of Bible litera- 
ture. Its 850 pages contain 6000 articles, 
229 good illustrations and many colored 
maps. 


DAVIS BIBLE DICTIONARY 


$3.00 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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Junior Storres ror Topay, by J. Vernon 
Jacobs. Standard, $1.25. 

Lamers For Worsnip, by Sue Randolph 
Griffis. Standard, $1.50. 

LecTuRES ON THE CONSTITUTION AND Su- 
PREME Court, by W. Erskine Williams. Wil- 
kinson, $1.00. 

Man’s SEARCH FOR THE Goop Lire, by A. 
Eustace Haydon. Harper's, $2.50. 

MepiTaTions SUGGESTED BY BIBLICAL AND 
Oruer Poetry, by Laura H. Wild, Abingdon, 
$1.00. 

Missions Tomorrow, by Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. Harper's, $2.00. 

More Wortp Stories Retorp, by Wil- 
liam James Sly. Judson, $2.00. 

Tue New Cuirpren’s Day Boox. Methodist 
Book Concern, 25 cents. 

None Oruer Gops, by W. A. Visser’t Hooft. 
Harper’s, $1.50. 

Our PrErENNIAL Brsrz, by Helen Nicolay. 
Appleton-Century, $2.50. 

Tue Parasites or THE GospeEts, by Hugh 
Martin. Abingdon, $2.00. 

PARENTS AND THE AUTOMOBILE, PARENTS 
AND THE LatcH KeEy, PARENTS AND PURSE 
Srrincs, by parents of children in Horace Mann 
and Lincoln Schools. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 65 cents each. 

PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL PATTERN, 
by James S. Plant. Commonwealth Fund, $2.50. 

Practica, EXAMINATION OF PERSONALITY 
AND Brwavior Disorpers, ADULTS AND CHIL- 
DREN, by Kenneth E. Appel and Edward A. 
Strecker. Macmillan, $2.00. 

PsycnHoLtoGy or ADOLESCENCE, by Luella 
Cole. Farrar & Rinehart, $3.00. 

A Reasonasie Fairu, by Russell J. Clinchy. 
Willett, Clark, $1.00. 

Tue Recovery or IpEAts, by Georgia Hark- 
ness. Scribner’s $2.00. 

Tue Rote or THE TEACHER IN PERSONNEL 
Work, by Ruth Strang. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, $2.65. 

Rute or THE Roap, by Anne Byrd Payson. 
Abingdon, $1.50. 

Snappy SKETCHES FOR THE CHURCH BLACK- 
Boarn, by Paul E. Holdcraft. Stockton, 75 cents. 

Sout WINNING, by Silas D. Daugherty. Wins- 
ton, $1.00. 

Tue Story Boox or Corn, by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Winston, 60 cents. 

Tue Structure or RELIGIOus EXPERIENCE, 
by John Macmurray. Yale, $1.50. 

Tue SUPERINTENDENT Wants To KNow, by 
Oscar P. Campbell. Judson, 30 cents. 

Survey or Wetrare Activities In OKLA- 
noma City, Oxranoma, by Fred A. Replogle 
and F. Lyman Tibbitts. Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity Press: Part One, Sections One to Five, 25 
cents; Part Two, 50 cents. 

TEACHING PRIMARY CHILDREN, by Mary 
Grace Martin. Judson, 30 cents. 

Tuts Gorp—EN Summit, by Grace Noll Cro- 
well. Harper’s, $1.50. 

Tuoucuts on Lire anp Deatn, by William 
Ernest Hocking. Harper’s, $2.00. 

Tue Trrune Gop, by C. Norman Bartlett. 
American Tract, $1.50. 

War Mapness, by Stephen and Joan Raushen- 
bush. National Home Library Foundation, 25 
cents. 

We Are Aste, by Luther A. Weigle. Har- 
per’s, $1.00. 

Waar Is Tus Mostem Wortp? by Charles 
R. Watson. Friendship, $1.00. 

Waar Ir Means to Grow Up, by Fritz 
Kunkel. Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Wen Hatr-Gops Go, by Charles Lemuel 
Dibble. Morehouse, $1.75. 

Worsurp, by Evelyn Underhill. Harper’s, 
$3.00. 

Tue Younc Mosrtem Looxs at Lire, by 
Murray T. Titus. Friendship, $1.00. ; 

Your Everypay Speech ann How to Im- 
prove It, by William Norwood Brigance. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $2.50. 

Youru-Servinc OrGanizations, by M. M. 
Chambers. American Council on Education. 


3,531,020 COPIES SOLD 


of the First Nine Issues of 


Che Upper Room 
An All-Time Record in the Field 
of Religious Publications 


Here is the complete record: 


First Second Third 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 


100,000 | 160,000 
354,440 | 405,000 | 350,000 
700,580 | 750,000* 


Fourth 
Quarter 


211,000 
500,000 


471,000 
1,609,440 
1,450,580 


3,531,020 


Grand Total, Nine Quarterly Issues 


The above figures are the best testimonial that can be offered 
as to the effectiveness of THE UPPER ROOM as a daily devo- 
tional guide. No such record would have been possible without 
this nation-wide approval of its messages. 


Pastors of more than 15,000 congregations, representing every 
state in the Union and every foreign country where English 
is spoken, are ordering THE UPPER ROOM regularly each 
quarter for distribution to their members at 5 cents per copy. 


If you have not been using THE UPPER ROOM in your 
church, the third quarterly issue (for July, August, and Sep- 
tember) would serve as a fine introduction. Use the consign- 
ment order form below, and a supply of the July, August, 
September issue will be sent you. All copies not sold may be 
returned for full credit. Order at once. 


In addition to the above more than 25,000 individuals are now 
having THE UPPER ROOM mailed to them direct. An indi- 
vidual, yearly subscription is 30 cents, postpaid; foreign 40 
cents. A single copy by mail anywhere 10 cents. 


CONSIGNMENT ORDER | INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Issue for July, August, September ) THE Upper Room, 
(For use of Pastor or Group Leader. Doctors Beadle’; 
Order ten or more copies.) | Nashville, Tenn. 
THE Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, | 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: 


Gentlemen: 


I am inclosing herewith thirty cents* for which — 
| please send me The Upper Room for one year, 


Please send me ________ copies of The postpaid, beginning with 
Upper Room, postpaid. I will sell these for five | 
cents per copy and pay for same when sold. It 
is understood that I have the privilege of return- | 
ing for credit any unsold copies. 


quarterly issue. 


Name 


Name | 


| Street or Route 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality | 


Best Msterials ps > 


FINEST 
Woannansnp 


ALUMINUM or 
SILVER PLATE 


ites 
Lowest Prices, or Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 310, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Street or Route | 


Post-office State 


Post-office State *Foreign, forty cents. 


July, August, September Issue Now Ready for Distribution 


International Journal of Religious Education 


A 


Index, Volume XIll 


September, 1936 — ‘July, 1937 


Month Page 


Abraham, the Friend of God. Frank 


Sweaters isle easccrctshe bret atte Zonersoeiers ept. 
Administration and Supervision 
Age Grouping and Organization. 
Wrialteradowsert.i.11.feytie curse to ah) une 
Board of Deacons Superintends, 
The. Thomas Alfred Tripp ...... May 
Experiment in Unifying the Local 
Church, An. Thomas Alfred Tripp . Apr 
Filling the Broken Ranks. F. Harvey 
RA 4 SiGon oan a ta Pawo Godeaninks Sept 
How to Increase Church School Mem- 
bership. Ray M. Johnson ........ Nov 
Making the Church Fit for Christian 
Education. Thomas Alfred Tripp... June 
Making the Most of Religious Educa- 
tion Week. T. T. Swearingen ....Sept 
Molding the Recreational Leadership 
of a Community. J. B. Townend... June 
Must the Sunday School Go? Thomas 
Al fred) Mirip p's: atic ernie aie <0 July 
Parents and the Church School. Clar- 
ENCENN WiKIP NES. Miaye le. sie.0 sisvsneje vss Nov 
Religious Education Week as Celebra- 
tions; "Frank Grebe 52... 6./icie. wuss Sept 
Selecting and Appointing Leaders. 
Bentley Sloanemtis:)oere tele ols «eres Sept 
Should Teachers of Intermediates and 
Seniors Move with Their Classes ?.. Apr 
Stewardship Education in the Local 
Church. Dorothy W. Pease ...... Mar 
Three-Year Training Program, A. 
HowardtConta tte titers cor cscs oe oe Oct 
Adult Movement Is Launched, The ....Oct. 
Adult Work (see also Home and 
Parent Education) 
Adult Movement Is Launched, The. . Oct. 
Christian Adult Education Takes 
Root. Oscar P. Campbell ........ May 
Enlisting the Church’s Unused Man- 
Power. James A. Van Kleeck ....Jan 
Is the Adult Bible Class an Asset to 
the Church? Leo H. McKay ..... Sept 
Leading Adults to Think Out Loud. 
JohneRieScatford as aye tas ce cite Oct. 
Youth Leader Looks at the United 
Adult Movement, A. O. G. Her- 
Brechts Serta tia ae eles Nov 
After Election—What? James Myers. ..Oct 
\gain—Thanksgiving. Martha DuBerry. Nov 
Age Grouping and Organization. Walter 
Tow ners@arctsnwciteitiers aids sates June 
“apie s Disinherited.’”” Paul D. Ed- 
Sis faite Yaltwiiadattetayatletshatetatabeaisic ts ce) ove Mar 
Amo, ais B. The Church in Action 
fori Peaces x<, Mae tse mass. sca Oct. 
Amos: God’s Thunder Over Israel. 
poe Frank sS5- Meaden cso aco cietec cathe Jan 
Around Home. Ruth Hannah Chalfant .July 
B 
Bartlett, Edward R. Which Command- 
ment Means Most Today? ........ Mar 
Beaty, Glen T. When Laymen Lead the 
LOL Viel Uo aia Goto 16 FART egemne aeaeR Apr 
Blomquist, Mattie Crabtree. A New 
Plan for Intermediates ........... Feb. 
Board of Deacons Superintends, The. 
Thomas Alfred Tripp ........... May 
Boobar, Lester L. Cooperative Com- 
munity Music and Drama Festival. . Apr 
Book, Abbott. A Church-Family Christ- 
PAO. Sle t 0 APIS GS Ae BoD EEO Dec 
Bothan’-—A New-World Wise Man 
(Christmas play). Grace Sloan 
OM OUD TRME ete eae on 'or as ce Spay yald olscers Dec 
Boysen, Agness. Character Education in 
the School and in the Church..... May 
Building a Children’s Worship Service. 
Nancy Longenecker ............. Jan 
Building Temperance in the Home. John 
REVSCOELGEG « sriert sve opi alels e bai os vis Jan. 
Burkhart, Roy A. Discovering Where 
People IYO Sara ait ok a0, oo On Ae) Jan 
Butzer, A. G. ‘‘Fellow Citizens—With 
PMC VORINES) faci a s\n oye'e cls oe esis Oct. 


July, 1937 


5 


Cc 
Mon 


th Page 


Campbell, Oscar P. Christian Adult 
Education Takes Root ........... ay 6 
Camps yWiith-a Purpose oi. aie = June 15 
Chalfant, Ruth Hannah. Around Home July 11 
Challenge to Laymen, A. Russell Col- 
(SCO OG ERE Te Oe SOOO IO Apr. 7 
Character-Building Agencies, Coopera- 
tion with 
Character Education in the School and 
in the Church. Agness Boysen .... May 16 
Church Interests Itself in Character, 
Mhe; Stewart G. Cole Geoe«s.0. ay 7 
Cooperation with Character-Building 
Agencies (As Seen by a County 
Superintendent of Schools). Elsie 
BS Wilke areca bce sis sts, ccaeonetometeucie =< May 10 
Cooperation with Character-Building 
Agencies (As Seen by a_ State 
Council Worker). Ray M. Johnson. .May 11 
Cooperative Community Music and 
Drama Festival. Lester L. Boobar..Apr. 19 
4-H Club Work and the Church. Ger- 
trudegl.. “Watren”.). . teemereere: May 14 
Reaching Persons Where They Are..Nov. 15 
What the Public Schools Are Doing 
in Character Education. Francis W. 
1 S11 4 Ein OGG ors eon cas HORS May 8 
Character Education in the School and 
in the Church. Agness Boysen ....May 16 
Character Training from Infancy. C. W. 
SUMNES Go 03c.os, «00 cixiskoepe tener eks Mar. 17 
Cherrington, Ernest Hurst. The Church 
and the Alcohol Problem ......... Jan. 6 
Children and Beverage Alcohol. Mary 
PSP SKENET: .. ¢ eisis coeteeusaskerternetalvepae Jan. 9 
Children’s Work 
Te eameraatey Martha Du- 
Litsde? GURB OME. Gato: Looa5 Nov. 18 
Building a Children’s Worship Serv- 
ice. Nancy Longenecker .......... Jan. 23 
Children and Beverage Alcohol. 
Marynbs Skinner). . cstertaeririelen lan 
Discovery of Hymns, The. James E. 
Vi Aalto! Sapp porto on soganOD Mar. 20 
Invest in a Children’s Choir. Ruth 
Krehbiel: Jacobs, )+\« sieht Apr. 13 
“Tt’s in the Quarterly.” Hazel A 
Wewisir- Gils sprays: einer Sept. 13 
“Meet Your United States.’’ Geral- 
GING NGLE ES sleusiaicists 2) Sage ele eaa Feb. 10 
New Books for the Children’s Christ- 
mas. Mary Alice Jones .......... Dec. 13 
Our Japanese Project. Mrs. Stoddard 
IEEE SHOUD OPO NOT DO Nooo se Dec Apr. 21 
“Peace on Earth.” Amy Clowes ....Mar. 11 
“Perfect Gift, The’ (children’s 
_iaege project). Nelle A. Cur- 
ADE OO LO Ob OGe cs ocnme Dec. 16 
Place Where Children Worship, The. 
Ray M, Johnson. ..... cases. = Mar. 9 
Reaching the Mountain Tops. Grace 
W.. McGavran s...cctiees okie ee Jan. 15 
Service for Church School Day, A 
Tyan 'G.. Grimshaw. seen May 13 
Trends in Teaching Children. Eliza- 
beth Ay Raft). : tas cement: June 17 
When Our Children Join the Church. 
Mary Alice Jones’ (..'0% anieremrseaeie Mar. 7 
Yes, We Read from Pictures. Lina A. 
Rauschenberg. sss... s.2 aces se seas Mar. 12 
Christ in the Life of the World ...... July 6 
Christian Adult Education Takes Root. 
OscarnP.. ‘Camphelll aiincms -setorree May 6 
Christian Religious Education Bibliog- 
LAPHYUN ee aie.) elt hs eaters taal June 35 
Christmas, a Home Festival. Ross W. 
Sanderson: .- «(. « « » «0 .eebreeenye sits Dec. 6 
Christmas in the Local Church. Albert 
W. Balmer 2; .05 sivas aerate Dec. 9 
Church and the Alcohol Problem, The. 
Ernest Hurst Cherrington ........ Jan. 6 
Church-Family Christmas Party, A. 
FAIDDOEtAB OOK 5.0) 5 /<1s:atstoteioteretaiens atte Dec. 8 
Church in Action for Peace, The. Mary 
BCA m0: os fers lara ssters 2s tsuieieteret «stares Oct. 20 
Church Interests Itself in Character, 
The; Stewart, G. Cole mains «is. 2 May 7 


Citizens Who Make a Difference. James 


Month Page 


Ay; (Cratay in sisolctooacmeae Sarthe Bion Octet 
Clowes, Amy. ‘Peace on Earth.” ..... Mar. 11 
Cole, Stewart G. The Church Interests 

itselfcimiCharacter’. pastes teenies May 7 
Colgate, Russell. A Challenge to Lay- 

SY 5 cols goo chord o Graig 0 0.60 Aprs 27, 
Conn, Howard. A Three-Year Training 

IPPORTA MT Wan en CO sits, didlataiehea ni Oct. 17 
Cooperation with Character-Building 

Agencies (As Seen by a County Su- 

perintendent of Schools). Elsie E. 

VY ie soa ctersnarsnlonavealevsve fesclaycveraebe cs May Io 
Cooperation with Character-Building 

Agencies (As Seen by a State 

Council Worker). Ray M. Johnson. .May 11 
Cooperative Community Music and 

Drama Festival. Lester L. Boobar..Apr. 19 
Cooperative Work 

Adult Movement Is Launched, The...Oct. 8 
“America’s Disinherited.” Paul D. 

ake Shoraeieiens Sisie a eustatiallsuatetate Mar. 6 
Camps With a -Purpose! (.)-s o.. nce June 15 
Challenge to Laymen, A. Russell Col- 

BALE caicrtieetrce sie e vieah ok he Apr. 7 
Christ in the Life of the World ....July 6 
Christian Adult Education Takes 

Root. Oscar P. Campbell ........ May 6 
Church in Action for Peace, The. 

INary BwAmore soc. ce ec cseeietete cits Oct. 20 
Lake Gaia and Lake Winnipesau- 

kee—Summer Camp Centers ..... July 20 
Lakeside, 1936. Harold I. Donnelly. .Sept. 6 
Opportunities for Investment in 

G@hristiant Sehvicemrr cs eres May 4 
Oslo Youth Council, The. Cameron 

POMS ADL cece eG GOO OIG Geo Nov. 7 
Summer Camp Trains Leadership, 

Dhiel ec nate eat cane carta July 15 
Thomas Teacher Turns a Page. J. 

GordonHoward. "2... ig vane se te July 7 
Unfinished Task of the Church, An. 

Pauli hddyrr.t-sis ne ssesculeio ena Apr. 6 
United Youth Movement in Action, 

Me tieteretets si sriciareese te cicre. Siete ist ota Feb. 6 
Youth Leader Looks at the United 

Adult Movement, A. O. G. Her- 

brechtseee ne <2 ass cdisiac te etate Nov. 13 
Crain, James A. Citizens Who Make a 

Differehce Pcs. ss ee eee Oct. 15 
Curry, Nelle A. ‘The Perfect Gift” 

(children’s Christmas project) ..Dec. 16 

D 
Devotional Practices for Discouraged 

Teachers. William Grime ........ Jan. 17 
Dickerson, Roy E. New Ways of Teach- 

ing Temperance to Young People ..Jan. 11 
Discipline Goes Modern. Charlotte C. 

USE Reiser ICR ROR NO LOCI CREEERORCROTE Noy. 11 
Discovering Where People Are. Roy A. 

Burkhart0oo:.; octeaie ine ceccis textes Jan. 13 
Discovery of Hymns, The. James E. 

WETS Toe ran i rron OOO re oErecic Mar. 20 
Donnelly, Harold I. Lakeside, 1936 ....Sept. 6 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A 

(for November). Harold A. Ehr- 

GUSPELE CKugs,tlevercicuptaiel detonereuete cts Sept. 21 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

December). Harold A. Ehrensperger.Oct. 24 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

January). Harold A. Ehrensperger. Nov. 22 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

February). Harold A. Ehrensperger.Dec. 17 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

March). Harold A. Ehrenperger...Jan. 24 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

April). Harold A. Ehrensperger ...Feb. 22 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

May). Harold A. Ehrensperger...Mar. 22 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

June). Harold A. Ehrensperger ....Apr. 24 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

July). Harold A. Ehrensperger ...May 24 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A (for 

August). Harold A. Ehrensperger. .June 20 
Dramatic Calendar for Churches, A 

(for September and October). 

Harold A. Ehrensperger ........ July 22 


Month Page 


Dramatics : 
Bothan'—A New-World Wise Man 
(Christmas play). Grace Sloan Over- 


in) Mee Deora AR For, sca co.cc Dec. 1 
Cooperative Community Music and 
Drama Festival. Lester L. Boobar..Apr. 19 
Discovery of Hymns, The. James E. 
Woalter cc) ae en vivepeenc serena ar. 20 
In the Latter Days (peace play). 
Marion Wefer ......----«ss+-06 Apr. 22 
Other Jesus, The (Christmas play). 
Elizabeth H. Emerson .......... Ov. 23 
“Perfect Gift, The’ (children’s 
Christmas project). Nelle A. Curry.Dec. 16 
Things That Are Caesar’s, The 
(Lenten-peace play). Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson 2... eer = ..+.Feb. 19 
DuBerry, Martha. Again—Thanksgiv- 
ing: SeSiela ee viele eaventec cme ele stokes Nov. 18 
E 
Eddy, Paul D. ‘America’s Disinherited”.Mar. 6 
Eddy, Paul D. An Unfinished Task of 
the Churches ac aienie dees taka Apr. 6 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for No- 
VEDIDED) Ne seer oto raeteraeted iets + Sept. 21 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for De- 
Cember)) caterer eter .. Oct. 24 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for Janu- 
ALY.) ve, slate cerauar hears emererats. eet stoke eteeea Nov. 22 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for Feb- 
KWANY) 's <,eiocaveteietmpelebaitete ts =iekotel}s ters Dec. 17 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for March) .Jan. 24 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for April) ..Feb. 22 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for May)..Mar. 22 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for June)..Apr. 24 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for July)..May 24 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for Au- 
ust)! oes Sievers, wrelecatecs (elepebaes ereyvataels June 20 
Ehrensperger, Harold A. A Dramatic 
Calendar for Churches (for Sep- 
tember and October) ............ July 22 
Emerson, Elizabeth H. The Other Jesus 
(Christma sip! ays)in crofeertitan-t- severe Nov. 23 
Enlisting the Church’s Unused Man- 
Power. James A. Van Kleeck ..... Jan. 22 
Experiment in Unifying the Local 
Church, An. Thomas Alfred Tripp.Apr. 16 
F 
“Fellow Citizens—With the Saints.” A. 
Gr Bst eerie. casas eo nrstskainys 6 Oct. 9 
Filling the Broken Ranks. F. Harvey 
BOP 56 An Si AOR SSS OA Sept. 10 
4-H Club Work and the Church. Ger- 
trudesise Wratten ens nih ats sarees May 14 
Four-Year Program of Leadership Edu- 
cation, A. Forrest L. Knapp ...... June 6 
From Class Discussion to Newspaper 
Publishing. Mrs. Rex O. Holman. .Sept. 12 
G 
Graded Church Worship. Philip Cowell 
Jones 2. Cee nce vets ae eo Feb. 9 
Gray, Gladys E. Securing Pupil Study..Nov. 8 
Gray, Gladys E. ‘‘We Consecrate Our- 
selves” (service of recognition and 
dedication) <a a ncn aes ater Sept. 19 
Grebe, Frank. Religious Education Week 
an Celebration oastrce ones tee on Sept. 7 
Gregg, Geraldine. “Meet Your United 
Stateste Mi cer ape ce cee ee ate Feb. 10 
Grime, William. Devotional Practices 
for Discouraged Teachers ........ Jan. 17 
Grime, William. More Devotional 
Practices for Discouraged Teach- 
CS ie ence AREER CCIE OHS <2 per ee Feb. 14 
Grimshaw, Ivan G. A_ Service for 
(Chireh ‘SchoolDay isa.5 cece ese May 13 
Gwinn, Ralph W. A Layman Considers 
Religion and: Education .......... Apr. 8 
H 
Hall, Cameron P. The Oslo Youth 
Sonntil ae eteare se iste ee ee oa Nov. 7 
Hall, William Ralph. Pennsylvania and 
Its Camp Program .............. Apr. 11 
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Month Page 


Harner, Nevin C. A Quarter Century 


of Community Change .......... July 9 
Herbrecht, O. G. A Youth Leader Looks 

at the United Adult Movement ...Nov. 13 
Holman, Mrs. Rex O. From Class Dis- 

cussion to Newspaper Publishing ..Sept. 12 
Home and Parent Education 

Around Home. Ruth Hannah Chal- 

fant” 5... ..++.155 eee. ae July 11 
Building Temperance in the Home. 

Joba R: Scotford <)\ceueeenerertacas = Jan. 8 
Character Training from Infancy. C. 

W.. Sumner :. .S3eeeeeeies sae Mar. 17 
Christmas, a Home Festival. Ross 

W... Sanderson. - teommeeteteinis asta = = Dec. 6 
Parents and the Church School. 

Clarence N. Wrighteeammrons - > Nov. 10 
Hoskins, Fred. Young People’s Week...Jan. 16 
How Much Alive Am I? Mary E. 

Keller. 2:5... 3. screenees eieieeaetes June 19 
How to Increase Church School Mem- 

bership. Ray M. Johnson ........ Nov. 6 
Howard, J. Gordon. Thomas Teacher 

Turns a Page! 2 seaereuastecre July 7 

I 
“T Received a Christmas Basket.” Hilda 

Howard Lawrence ..........5.+. Dec. 11 
In the Latter Days (peace play). Mari- 

on Wiefer. «.)...). aiclenaimebiere sees Apr. 22 
Invest in a Children’s Choir, Ruth 

Krehbiel’ Jacobs: 3:4 daruenetetsart- ers Apr. 13 
Is the Adult Bible Class an Asset to the 

Church? Leo H. McKay ........ Sept. 16 
It Can Be Done. Mrs. A. A. Scheffler... Mar. 14 
“Tt’s in the Quarterly.”” Hazel A. Lewis.Sept. 13 
Jacobs, Ruth Krehbiel. Invest in a 

Children’s (Choirs: se; aeriaces Apr. 13 
Jeremiah: Prophet of the Second Chance. 

Frank S, Meads. erereretarete spec Feb. 5 
Jesus: The Consummation. Frank S. 

Miead Sot). . chance emepremn stare July 5 
Job: The Suffering Seer. Frank S. Mead.Mar. 5 
Johnson, Ray M. Cooperation with 

Character-Building Agencies (As 

Seen by a State Council Worker) ..May 11 
Johnson, Ray M. How to Increase 

Church School Membership ...... Nov. 6 
Johnson, Ray M. The Place Where 

Children) Worship yaresreetaersss ate Mar. 9 
Jones, Charlotte C. Discipline Goes 

Modern 22) ote ete ees el Nov. 11 
Jones, Mary Alice. New Books for the 

Children’s: Christmasscrataerat .- Dec. 13 
Jones, Mary Alice. When Our Children 

Join:the Church®.>-peeaetes oe Mar. 7 
Jones, Philip Cowell. Graded Church 

Worship 3:..cescieiete sei: wieeeier. Feb. 9 
Joseph, Old Testament Apostle of 

Brotherhood. Frank S. Mead ...... Oct. 7 
Judas, the Betrayer. Frank S. Mead ...May 5 

K 
Keller, Mary E. How Much Alive Am 

DR rs 3.00. 5 oe ee June 19 
Kirkham, Francis W. What the Public 

Schools Are Doing in Character 

Education: . ; . duteftne ees ae ole May 8 
Knapp, Forrest L. A Four-Year Pro- 

gram of Leadership Education ....June 6 
Knight, Walter David. Preparing 

Young People for Church Mem- 

bership . 25. 3.. Seeeeeeee ate oye Feb. 18 

Go 
Lake Geneva and Lake Winnipesaukee 

—Summer Camp Centers ........ July 20 
Lakeside, 1936. Harold I. Donnelly ...Sept. 6 
Lane, Mrs. Stoddard. Our Japanese 

Project. /|...5. agen seitaeck sve Apr. 21 
Lawrence, Hilda Howard. “I Received 

a Christmas. Basket’ Wiajentcsie sls sat Dec. 11 
Layman Considers Religion and Educa- 

tion, A. Ralph W. Gwinn ....... Apr. 8 
Laymen and Religious Education boty 

Challenge to Laymen, A. Russell 

COL PaO a: o.0-c:ciis See RRR RI Apr. 7 
Enlisting the Church’s Unused Man- 

Power. James A. Van Kleeck ..... Jan. 22 
Layman Considers Religion and Edu- 

cation, A. Ralph W. Gwinn ...... Apr. 8 
Laymen You Should Know ......... June 9 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Month Page 


Unfinished Task of the Church, An. 


Eaul) DesEddy oe cet tees artes pr. 
When Laymen Lead the Church. 

Glen Sh. Beaty .raans vaca smear Apr 
Laymen You Should Know ........... June 
Leadership Education 

Filling the Broken Ranks. F. Harvey 

Morse ‘ro: sols <iaauicte teens ee ope Sept. to 
Four-Year Program of Leadership 

Education, A. Forrest L. Knapp...June 6 
How Much Alive Am I? Mary E. 

Keller oes ac. nico ens e a eee June 19 
It Can Be Done. Mrs. A. A. Scheffler. Mar. 14 
New Strategies in Leadership Educa- 

tion. Erwin L. Shaver ........... June 7 
One Community's Experience in Lead- 

ership Training. Vivian S. Watson .July 8 
Selecting and Appointing Leaders. 

Bentley Sloane iss sc. eee Sept. 11 
Something Different in Leadership 

Training. Loren C. Rapier ........ June 
Three-Year Training Program, A. 

Howard \Connlrss sawita.ioles «sae Oct. 
Training Leaders Through the Folk 

School. John R. Scotford ......... June 
Unique Training School, A. Paul B. 

Waterhouse” 5.3. <cenelee See Sept. 1 
Leading Adults to Think Out Loud. 

John R; Scotford'4z...8.. 72". aera Oct. 22 
Lewis, Hazel A. “It’s in the Quarter- ' 

1) Chee ROTOR nee of Jno sie Sept. 13 
Longenecker, Nancy. Building a Chil- 

dren’s Worship Service .......... Jan. 23 

M 
Making the Church Fit for Christian 

Education. Thomas Alfred Tripp...June 1 
Making the Most of Religious Educa- 

tion Week. T. T. Swearingen ....Sept 
“May We Serve You?” Carrol E. 

Whittemote. J2cc% i deskisee 2 iene Jan. 1 
McGavran, Grace W. Reaching the 

Mountain: Tops, * .. (42.152. sees Jan. 1 
McKay, Leo H. Is the Adult Bible : 

Class an Asset to the Church? ...Sept. 16 
Mead, Frank S. Abraham, the Friend 

of God: 4,.e.is cae. Reet eae Sept. 
Mead, Frank S. Amos: God’s Thunder .- 

Over: Israel - Spaaisin wa tate ee Jan. 
Mead, Frank S. Jeremiah: Prophet of 

the Second Chance ..e5.8 gone Feb. 
Mead, Frank S. Jesus: The Consume 

MatiOn ysis \c.syercteiseayt eel nit tae eee July 
Mead, Frank S. Job: “The Suffering 

Séer jic.d elvie -de ates thio eine eee Mar. 
Mead, Frank S. Joseph, Old Testament 

Apostle of Brotherhood .......... Oct. 
Mead, Frank S. Judas, the Betrayer .... May 
Mead, Frank S. Moses, the Deliverer. . . Nov. 
Mead, Frank S. Paul, the Missionary. . . June 
Mead, Frank S. Peter, the Waverer....Apr 
Mead, Frank S. Ruth,’ the Foreigner. . . . Dec. 
“Meet bie United States.’ Geraldine 

Greggit-o. s <t~)Slaornd ates ae Feb. 1 
Missions pe W orld Friendship 

“Meet Your United States.’ Geral- 

dine ' Gregg .2, outa coe 23 ote Feb. 1 
Our Japanese Project. Mrs. Stoddard 

LENT SOOO ocr fome.ce -~ Apr. 21 
Reaching the Mountain Tops. Grace 

Wi McGayran’ wi... See eee Jan. 1 
Mitchell, U. S. Preparing Young Peo- 

ple for Political Service .......... Oct. 1 
Molding the Recreational Leadership of 

a Community. J. B. Townend ....June 1 
More Devotional Practices for Discour- 

aged Teachers. William Grime ....Feb. 1 
Morse, F. Harvey. Filling the Broken 

Ranks} ®:...f0 . {oe eae oe cae Sept. 1 
Moses, the Deliverer. Frank S. Mead... Nov. 
Motion Pictures Bring Life to Confer- 

ences. Anna Jean Vandercook ..... Oct. 1 
Music { 

All Things Come of Thee, O Lord ...Oct. 28 

Kyrie Eleison 2 ihc otha eatin eee Apr. 28 

LetUs Be-Loyal ..: cease coven non Jan. 29 

Our Christmas Song /s. =020 oes Noy. 28 
Must the Sunday School Go? Thomas 

Alfred! Tripp. f.007 ses veo poe July 1 
Myers, James. After Election—What?..Oct. 1 


N 


New Books for the Children’s Christ- 
mas. Mary Alice Jones 

New Plan for Intermediates, A. Mattie 
Crabtree Blomquist ............% 

New Strategies in Leadership Education. 
Erwin L. Shaver 


....June 


Month Page 


New Ways of Teaching Temperance to 


Young People. Roy E. Dickerson...Jan. 11 
Notes from My Diary. Helen Stucki....June 16 
Oo 

One Community’s Experience in Leader- 
ship Training. Vivian S. Watson ..July 8 
Dpportunities for Investment in Chris- 
Gant Services ors Ate sie eeeceee May 4 
Oslo Youth Council, The. Cameron P. 
FRA erates acc stan =: chai aces eyes Gaon rea Nov. 7 
Other Jesus, The (Christmas play). 
Elizabeth H. Emerson .......... Nov. 23 
Our Japanese Project. Mrs. Stoddard 
Hanne Weve ry «ain S ake ses serene s Apr. 21 
Overton, Grace Sloan. Bothan’—A 
New-World Wise Man (Christmas 
Play)! Gessner eects ve bee ss Dec. 18 
Pp 
Palmer, Albert W. Christmas in the 
WocaliChurchere eden cette Dec. 9 
Parents and the Church School. Clar- 
ence IN WXISHt sistent se ercis wistsl's = Nov. ro 
Paul, the Missionary. Frank S. Mead ...June 5 
Peace Education 
Church in Action for Peace, The. 
IMATE ODA Jc ete s.< che se eo Oct. 20 
In the Latter Days (a play). Marion 
NEG. mo ctdigewod omen eaegue 5 aoe Apr. 22 
“Peace on Earth.” Amy Clowes ....Mar. 11 
Things That Are Caesar’s, The 
(Lenten-peace play). Dorothy 
Clarke*Wialsont essa sae cee es Feb. 19 
‘Peace on Earth.” Amy Clowes ...... Mar. 11 
Pease, Dorothy W. Stewardship Edu- 
cation in the Local Church ...... ar, 5 
Pennsylvania and Its Camp Program. 
William Ralph Hall ............ Apr. II 
‘Perfect Gift, The’’ (children’s Christ- 
mas project). Nelle A. Curry ..... Dec. 16 
Peter, the Waverer. Frank S. Mead....Apr. 5 
Place Where Children Worship, The. 
a vice SGHUGOM *.(e5.cn-ncietss cnet sles) ays Mar. 9 
Poems, Meditations, et cetera 
Alone at Sea—but Not Alone. P.R.H..July 4 
Beside a Ballot Box. P.R.H. ....... Nov. 4 
Beside a Child in Pain. P.R.H. ...... Feb. 4 
Beside a Store Window. P.R.H. ..... Dec. 4 
Day Aeon) Cd AE Ee Jan. 4 
Parking ‘Space: PSR.) 3.8 Je eo -8 June 4 
Prime Mystery of Life, The. P.R.H...Apr. 4 
Risen Christ, The. Grace Noll Cro- 
TW CUE ce Sac ataaet alata (ate erslevercierel tess Mar. 2 
They Heralded the Christ. Grace 
NolliG@rowellie eis moins siete: Dec. 9 
AYLI 2d EI BR aS ego. Be Mar. 4 
-reparing Young People for Church 
Membership. Walter David Knight.Feb. 18 
-reparing Young People for Political 
Service. U. S. Mitchell .......... Oct. 13 
Program for the Whole Church 
Board of Deacons Superintends, The. 
Thomas Alfred Tripp .......... May 20 
Christmas in the Local Church. Al- 
bert Weobal mer ys jae weer citic ee eceln Dec 
Church-Family Christmas Party, A. 
Pee Abbott. Book sient cieieus siststeteresuayaie Dec 
Discovering Where People Are. Roy 
TAG Burkhart worse erotics fee ke Jan. 13 
Experiment in Unifying the Local 
Church, An. Thomas Alfred Tripp. Apr. 16 
Making the Church Fit for Christian 
Education. Thomas Alfred Tripp...June 11 
Must the Sunday School Go? 
Thomas. Alfred Tripp. ~ 2 2...2,: ... July 13 
Stewardship Education in the Local 
Church. Dorothy W. Pease ...... Mar. 15 
Juarter Century of Community Change, 
As Nevin. Go tilarner. nota es en July 9 
R 
Xapier, Loran C. Something Different in 
Leadership Training ............ June 8 
Rauschenberg, Lina A. Yes, We Read 
ECOMPICEULES ec sa oe state oho ssi = se Mar. 12 
Reaching Persons Where They Are ....Nov. 15 
Reaching the Mountain Tops. Grace W. 
Mictsawras calsn ds cc» okie acts cas os Jan. 15 
Xeligious Education Week as Celebra- 
Mon. Prank: Grebe 2s e.. coe ses «0 o> Sept. 7 
Rural Parish and Its Summer Camp . 
Program, A. Mary Heald Wil- 
Acerbis ee cise Ng oo pceveis cs May 18 


July, 1937 


Month Page 


Rural Program 
Rural Parish and Its Summer Camp 


Program, A. Mary Heald Wil- 
aTAsON ..<s <.+:«'jagpa eee May 18 
Some Natural Advantages in Country 

Life. James D. Wyker .......... July 10 

Ruth, the Foreigner. Frank S. Mead....Dec. 5 
S 
Sanderson, Ross W. Christmas, a Home 

Bestival! wares .s.0°s sae me eee ee Dec. 6 
Scheffler, Mrs. A. A. It Can Be Done .Mar. 14 
Scotford, John R. Building Temperance 

iMthes OME |< wn. x: 4 semereimerasters Jan. 
Scotford, John R. Leading Adults to 

hinksOut Loud... sccm ween Oct. 22 
Scotford, John R. Training Leaders 

Through the Folk School ....... June 12 
Securing Pupil Study. Gladys E. Gray ..Nov. 8 
Selecting and Appointing Leaders. Bent- 

Leys SIGaNe ia.2 = \-5- s-<csieiapeteyensie estes» Sept. 11 
Service for Church School Day, A. 

Evan» G.. Grimshaw s.r ae May 13 
Service of Commemoration .......... July 18 
Shaver, Erwin L. New Strategies in 

Leadership Education <...-. <= « June 7 
Should Teachers of Intermediates and 

Seniors Move with Their Classes? Apr. 14 
Skinner, Mary E. Children and Bever- 

age Alcohol .:2. . 9eeaterintis oe ors Jan. 9 
Sloane, Bentley. Selecting and Ap- 

pointing Leaders . .Sisiseir oe sie Sept. 11 
Snyder, Ross. A Youth-Week Experi- 

SC) AOS cn oo ogoee Feb. 11 
Social Education (see also What Are 

the Facts?) 

After Election—What? James My- 
CLG ete y es fenere tes ose-s, «0A Geen eras Oct. 11 
Building Temperance in the Home. 
John®R: ‘Scotford, .cis<ce ean Jan. 8 
Children and Beverage Alcohol. 
Mary «is Skinner’ «.)..c-dmr se eittos si Jan. 9 
Church and the Alcohol Problem, 
The. Ernest Hurst Cherrington ...Jan. 6 
Church in Action for Peace, The. 
Marya. :Am6= . is. a mteeyteis oxen Oct. 20 
Citizens Who Make a Difference. 
Wames-AcaiCrain: <5 <5 soepieieree sche Oct. 15 
“Fellow Citizens—With the Saints.” 
ACES DULZED’ .. odoin eee eraherens Oct. 9 
“T Received a Christmas Basket.” 
Hilda Howard Lawrence ...... Dec. 11 
In the Latter Days (peace play). 
Mariom)Wefer'™. «ls usadernsr erie Apr. 22 
New Ways of Teaching Temperance 
fe youre People. Roy E. Dicker- 
> SRL R er aes Aes Te A etn ae o Jan. 11 
“Peace on Earth.’”’ Amy Clowes ....Mar. 11 
Preparing Young People for Politi- 
cal Service. U. S. Mitchell ...... Oct. 13 
Quarter Century of Community 
Change, A. Nevin C. Harner ....July 9 
Youth Sets the Stage for Alcohol 

Education. Thomas Alfred Tripp ..Jan. 10 
Some Natural Advantages in Country 

Life. James D. Wyker .......... July 10 
Something Different in Leadership 

Training. Loren C. Rapier ..... June 8 
Special Observances 

Again—Thanksgiving. Martha Du- 

IBerryi res cess, «+ 3's See Nov. 18 
Bothan’—A New-World Wise Man 

(Christmas play). Grace Sloan 

Overton) o-42.s ¢..co eee enheere Dec. 18 
Christmas, a Home Festival. Ross 

‘We Sanderson: .. 3.3 cn ee ees Dec. 6 
Christmas in the Local Church. Al- 

bert. Wy Palmer = «sha stensstareiatehnts Dec. 9 
Church-Family Christmas Party, A. 

Abbott Book: #:5::... aso ace Dec. 8 
“T Received a Christmas Basket.” 

Hilda Howard Lawrence ........ Decay 13 
Making the Most of Religious Edu- 

cation Week. T. T. Swearingen ..Sept. 9 
New Books for the Children’s 

Christmas. Mary Alice Jones ....Dec. 13 
Other Jesus, The (Christmas play). 

Elizabeth H. Emerson .......... Nov. 23 
“Perfect Gift, The’ (children’s 

Christmas project). Nelle A. 

(Cit gr eee Oo oo nt tee Dec. 16 
Religious Education Week as Cele- 

bration. Frank Grebe ........... Sept. 7 
Service for Church School Day, A. 

Tyan iG. Gritsehia wi.) atta) ie sr May 13 
Thanksgiving Worship arn A. 

James Walter 7). setae tote Nov. 16 
Things That Are Caesar's, The 

Lenten-peace play). Dorothy 

Clarkedwiipon\; «>: seaieitine ns <'s Feb. 19 


Month Page 


Local 


Stewardship Education in the 
Church. Dorothy W. Pease 
Stucki, Helen. Notes from My Diary . 


. June 


16 


Summer Camp Trains Leadership, The!.July 15 


Sumner, C. W. Character 
from Infancy 
Swearingen, T. T. 


Training 


Making the Most 


of Religious Education Week ....Sept. 
T 
Taft, Elizabeth A. Trends in Teach- 
ing” Children @os%..:. cc .stettats.u eosloes June 
Teaching 
Again—Thanksgiving. Martha Du- 
IBGEny maa esr cririereh ete as wietelonne nee Nov 
Children and Beverage Alcohol. 
MaryalveSkinner. tie ss croc cha Jan. 


Devotional Practices for Discouraged 


Teachers. William Grime ........ Jan 
Discipline Goes Modern. Charlotte C. 

Jones Thar sepelete eins esr tine roreLe ee Nov 
Discovery of Hymns, The. James 

BAM Wialtera cae sie clerics siete Mar 
From Class Discussion to News- 

paper Publishing. Mrs. Rex O. 

Molmanminrar tac ctecliecken curse Sept 
“It’s in the Quarterly.” Hazel A. 

We Wid, Wala state naleleeeeiatede, melee Sept 
Leading Adults to Think Out Loud. 

NohauR:. +Scotford! scion ead cee Oct. 
“Meet Your United States.’ Ger- 

Aldine: Greg pwr). eile Licieles eee Feb. 
More Devotional Practices for Dis- 

couraged Teachers. William Grime Feb. 
New Plan for Intermediates, A. 

Mattie Crabtree Blomquist ....... Feb. 
New Ways of Teaching Temperance 

to Young People. Roy E. Dicker- 

CO ca ch oS coe * acne ihe MEP Be Jan 
“Peace on Earth. a Amy, Clowes ....Mar 
Securing Pupil Study. Gladys E. 

CCH a Raid oe Tee a eG DCG Nov 
Thomas Teacher Turns a Page. J. 

Gordon’ Howard Aficio. oe) onme July 
Yes, We Read from Pictures. Lina ' 

AG. Rauschenberg’? oiicio i si. oeveiets Mar 

Temperance Education 
Building Temperance in the Home. 

John Re (Scotford | os.3/5.3 ssevngeseacen cess an. 
Children and Beverage “Alcohol. 

Marys EjSkinner 2 oc 3th iso eps an. 
Church and the Alcohol Problem, 

The. Ernest Hurst Cherrington ... Jan. 
New Ways of Teaching Temperance 

eS sane People. Roy E. Dicker- 

Mo aes kee ace ees an. 
Youth Sets the Stage for Alcohol 
Education. Thomas Alfred Tripp ..Jan. 
Thanksgiving Worship Service, A. 
sVammesmre WV alters ei cise ois cee ars Nov 
Things That Are Caesar’s, The (Lent- 
en-peace play). Dorothy Clarke 

SW ilsone alte pies eras cece cts cuw aclonene Feb. 

Thomas Teacher Turns a Page. J. Gor- 
don! Howard teiecte steers s.o3 sss s0 mis July 

Three-Year Training Program, A. 
HowardiConneeet.:csncteis secs. aie Oct. 

Townend, J. B. Molding the Recrea- 
tional Leadership of a Community June 

Towner, Walter. Age Grouping and 
Oscanization me niece ee. a's Ss lrk cies une 

Training Leaders Through the Folk 
School. John R. Scotford ........ June 

Trends in Teaching Children. Elizabeth 
TNS dN Bee oo am ne June 

Tripp, Thomas Alfred. The Board of 
Deacons Superintends ........... May 

Tripp, Thomas Alfred. An Experiment 
in Unifying the Local Church ....Apr. 

Tripp, Thomas Alfred. Making the 

cia Fit for Christian Educa- 
ONT agers oan ae Eames eae June 

Tripp, Thomas Alfred. Must the Sun- 
day SchooliGart tastes 2 cee uly 

Tripp. Thomas Alfred. Youth Sets the 
Stage for Alcohol Education ...... an. 

U 

Unfinished Task of the Church, An. 
PARUeD Eddy (es. io % ofc hee s-vinrierd Apr. 

Unique Training School, A. Paul B. 
Wraterhonsers . sc diese ocjncc vale eee Sept. 

United Youth Movement in Action, 
BLN Yh 0S em ees ote caso A ee Feb. 

Vv 

Vandercook, Anna Jean. Motion Pic- 

tures Bring Life to Conferences. . .Oct. 


18 


a9 


Month Page 
Van Kleeck, James A. Enlisting the 


Church’s Unused Man-Power ....Jan. 22 
W 
Walter, James E. The Discovery of . 
IOS: sie .o dis, of eipye iaie al =tae areas Mar. 20 
Walter, James E. A Thanksgiving 
Worship Service .......++-+++s- Nov. 16 
Warren, Gertrude L. 4-H Club Work 
and the Chitireb: gicfcni siete ctecsteinie May 14 
Waterhouse, . Paul B. A Unique Train- 
ing School 2.20 5. seme te wcecsee Sept. 14 
Watson, Vivian S. One Community’s 
Experience in Leadership Train- 
Nir MAR rot tsbio’ Or kc omic. eco July 8 
“We Consecrate Ourselves” (service of 
recognition and dedication). Gladys 
BES Gray Rrers.c sree erste: hakoisks Yer tenets Sept. 19 
Wefer, Marion. In the Latter Days 
(peace: play) 6 sss cen a cee es ole Apr. 22 
What Are the Facts? 
Automobile Accidents ...........-. Sept. 17 
Concerning Housing and _ Delin- 
quency; Leisure-Time Activities of 
C.C.C.; Community Recreation ...Oct. 23 
Concerning Juvenile Delinquency ...July 16 
Concerning Our Civil Liberties ..... Nov. 21 
Concerning the Manufacture and 
Sale of War Munitions .......... Dec. 15 
Concerning the National Child Labor 
Amendment © ciccisc na ce ecu emiapuere Feb. 12 
Defining such terms as: Bolshevism, 
Collectivism, Communism, Com- 
munist Parties, Fascism, Social- 
OT eRe nt omar lok eto Mar. 19 
How Successful Are Some of the 
New Forms of Liquor Control? ...Apr. 18 
Living Wage for Apparel Makers, A. May 23 
Lynching, a National Evil ......... June 18 
Military Training in Schools and 
Collemessicrs:.tcrcs sreeeranicavormemeneber te Jan. 20 
What the Public Schools Are Doing in 
Character Education. Francis W. 
Kirkham! saspsrsengs.coieeleleres eto May 8 
When Laymen Lead the Church. Glen 
Ts Beaty 2. chee s etna dataaer Apr. Io 


Month Page 


When Our Children Join the Church. 
Mary Alice Jones 
Which Commandment Means Most To- 
day ? Edward R. Bartlett 
Whittemore, Carrol E. “May We 
Serve You? 
Wik, Elsie E. Cooperation with Char- 
acter-Building Agencies (As Seen 
by a County Superintendent of 
Schools) 
Williamson, 
Parish 


Mary Heald. A Rural 
and Its Summer Camp 
Program: ©. .. dgsewm wameeneaiarsicue = si 
Wilson, ‘Dorothy Clarke. The Things 
That Are Caesar’s (Lenten-peace 


Worship 
Building a Children’s Worship Serv- 
ice. Nancy Longenecker 
Graded Church Worship. 
Cowell Jones 
Invest in a Children’s Choir. 
Krehbiel Jacobs 
Place Where Children Worship, The. 
Ray M. Johnson 
Service of Commemoration 
Service for Church School Day, A. 
Ivan G. Grimshaw 
Thanksgiving Worship Service, A. 
James E. Walter 
“We Consecrate Ourselves” (service 
of recognition and dedication). 
Gladys E. Gray 
Wright, Clarence N 
Church School 
Wyker, James D. Some Natural Advan- 
tages in Country Life 


y 


Yes, We Read from Pictures. Lina A. 
Rauschenberg 


Ruth 


Young People’s Week. Fred Hoskins .. 


Young People’s Work 
Age Grouping and Organization. 
Walter Towner 
From Class Discussion to Newspaper 
Publishing. Mrs. Rex O. Holman 


. Sept. 


Io 


BETHANY 


INTERMEDIATE GRADED 


COURSE 


Bethany Intermediate Graded Lessons take into account actual life such 
as Intermediate boys and girls face. Pioneering with Jesus in seeking a 
better way of living i is the ideal set forth in this material. 


Titles of some of the Intermediate lesson units: 


Jesus the Pioneer 


A Journey Through the Bible 
Paul—Working for a Christian World 


My Church 


Making My Life Count 
Free samples of Graded Lessons will be sent upon request. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Month Pa. 


Graded Church Worship. Philip 
Cowell, Jones.cc <ayn sees creteivie s </ea 

Lakeside, 1936. Harold I. Donnelly . Sept. 

Motion Pictures Bring Life to Con- 


ferences. Anna Jean Vandercook . .Oct. 
New Plan for Intermediates, 

Mattie Crabtree Blomquist ....... Feb. 
New Ways of Teaching Temperance 

to Young People. Roy E. Dicker- 

BOM cont anes ceed rere Pts Ov haere Jan. 
Oslo Youth Council, The. Cameron 

PepEtall ise aa won sapien ee Nov. 
Pennsylvania and Its Camp Program. 

William Ralph Hall ........... Apr. 
Preparing Young People for Church 

Membership. Walter David 

Knight (..viscs lew iw <abesepd cee are Feb. 
Preparing Young People for Politi- 

cal Service. U. S. Mitchell ..,.-... Oct 
Rural Parish and Its Summer Camp 

Program, A. Mary Heald Wil- 
<» Wtameon \ 55/50 sn. ce tle he ols eee May 
Service of Commemoration ......... July 


Should Teachers of Intermediates and 
Seniors Move with Their Classes? Apr. 
Thomas Teacher Turns a Page. ‘J. 


Gordon Howard... ss. cece July 
Unique Training School, A. Paul 
Bi, Waterhouse .<..5..8 < sahctercae ets Sept. 
United Youth Movement in Action, 
Phe? facies’ <7: cyte eae eters Feb. 
Which Commandment Means Most 
Today? Edward R. Bartlett ...... Mar. 
Young People’s Week. Fred Hos- 
Kin: 5,055.0, F108 states ars ends Jan. 
Youth Sets the Stage for Alcohol 
Education. Thomas Alfred Tripp ..Jan. 
Youth-Week Experience, A. Ross ~ 
Snyder. —25.\.,«...caacteeeitbaeie eee Feb. 
Youth Leader Looks at the United 
Adult Movement, A. O. G. Her- 
Drecht: 94. .}.s.c3) 154 blerepectuae aa ote ee Noy. 
Youth Sets the Stage for Alcohol Edu- 
cation. Thomas Alfred Tripp ..... Jan. 
Youth-Week Experience, A. Ross ‘Sny- 
det suc Ss. 0% secleheaid eee ieee Feb. 


A Dramatic Calendar for Chutches 
for October 


(Continued from page 23) 
Ingoldsby legend. Royalty $5.00. In Plays for 
Club, School, and Camp. Samuel French, $1.50. 
Tue Hattowr’en Party 3 Esther C 

Olsen. 


One act. 4 boys, 5 girls, 8-12 years of age 
I5 minutes. A good time may be had withow 
resorting to mischievous pranks. Baker, 25 cents. 


PuMPKIN Piz by Dorothy V. Wein. 


One act. 8 children or adults. Garden. Peter 
bakes delicious pies and wins daughter of King 
Cole. Royalty $10.00 with admission, $5.00 with- 
out. Longmans, Green, 50 cents. 


A THANKFUL HALLowe’EN by Mary E. 
Roberts. 


One act. 3 men, I woman. 15 minutes. A pla 
about boys’ pranks and the resultant good throug 
a visit to a poor shanty. Samuel French, 30 cents. 
Wircues’ Hour anp CANDLE LicHT by 

Pauline Phelps and Marion Short. 


One act. 3 men, 1 woman. 30 minutes. Ameri- 
can Revolution. A mixture of comedy, pathos, 
and Hallowe'en spells. Royalty ae Samuel. 
French, 30 cents. 

(See also Red Letter tes Plays, 
Womans Press; Plays for American Holi- 
days, Vol. I, Dodd, Mead; Why We 
Celebrate, Samuel French.) 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Prepare your Intermediates for church mem- 
bership by using in Sunday school or Pas- 
tor’s Class a course entitled “Church Mem- 
bership” by George L. Chindahl. Teacher's’ 
Manual, 50c; Pupil’s Book, 40c. Order from 
your dealer or direct from Ridge Press, 514 
Vine Ave., Park Ridge, Ilinois. 


